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Tur Public is here preſented with 
a New Tranſlation of the MoRAL 
Max1ms of Francis the Sixth, Duke 
de la Rochefoucault : a performance 
of ſuch eſtimation, that its noble Au- 
thor lived to ſec five or {ix Editions of 
it: and fincc his death it has run 
through very many more; not to men- 
tion I ranſlations. As far as the two 
languages permit, the "Tranſlator has 


followed in the diſpoſition of the 
A 2 Maxims 


8 


_ 4 eee — U — by _ 


iw PREFACE, 


Maxims the alphabetical order of Mr. 
Amelot de la Houſſaye, to whom he 
is alſo beholden for many well-col- 


lected authoritics from the judicious |} 


Tacitus, and ſome other ancient wri- 


ters. In his own notes he has chiefly 


aimed at the explanation, or illuſtration, 
of his Author's ſyſtem. He has re- 
jected ſuch maxims as were manifeſt 


repetitions, or apparently ſpurious; and | 
retained only ſuch as, after compari- 
ſon of the beſt Editions, he concluded 


to be genuine. He has allo taken | 


great care to expreſs the ſenſe of the Ori- 


ginal (in which the Engliſh Tranſla- | 
tions have been hithcrto defective ;) | 
and at the ſame time (what none of 
them have attempted) to do the Duke 
| de la Rochefoucault the juſtice to make | 


him ſpeak Engliſh. 
ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


UNcOuuON talents, cultivated 
by a finiſhed education, formed in 
the DukE de la RochEFOUCAULT 
one of the brighteſt ornaments of the 
Court in which he ſhone: honoured, 
in the higheſt degree, by his Sove- 
reign—celebrated by all who where ca- 


| pable of eſtimating true merit. In the 
army, ſignalized by a zeal and bravery 


at once ACcom-=- 


worthy himſelf, 


pliſhed, generous, and the ſoldier, But, 
A 3 he 


f 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


he yetaſpired to a new ſpecies of glory, 
that of forming the taſte of the French 
nation. 


Po the amiable and excellent cha- 


racter of our illuſtrious Author, the 


Marchioneſs de Sevigne bears abun— 
dant teſtimony. Speaking of him in 
his Jai: illneſs, ſays this elegant writer, 
&« No. has he paſted his life in making 
& Reflections and Maxims to no pur- 
« poſe; he has thereby rendered death 
« ſo familiar to him, that the aſpect is 
&« neither new nor thocking.” He 
died at Paris in 1680, aged 63. 

With reſpect to the preſent edition 
of theſe Maxims it may be proper to 
obſerve, that it is not merely a repub- 
lication of the former in 1749. The 
Tranſlation has been reviſed with that 
care, and that freedom, which became 
2 neceſſary 


D 


ADVERTISEMENT, vii 


neceſſary upon conſulting the original. 
From this, and various additional notes, 


the edition now ſubmitted to the Public 


may have obtained, it is hoped, no 
{mall advantage. After all, to tranſ- 
fuſe into a tranſlation with conciſeneſs 
and perſpicuity, the peculiar force and 
ſpirit of the original, is rather to be 
attempted than accompliſhed. 

High in eſteem as theſe Maxims 
are held, it 15 not to be denied that the 
noble Author ſtands charged with be- 
ing a cenfor much too ſevere; giving 
ill conſtructions to indifferent actions; 
and even to go d ones—alcribing un- 
worthy motives. 

In favour of our Author's ſyſtem it 
is on the other hand alledged, that per- 
fect virtue, in the preſent {tate of things, 
is not to be found ; that a mixture 

error 
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viii ADVERTISEMENT. 


error and truth conſtitutes too many of 
our actions; that the heart of man is 
corrupted by pride, ſeduced by ſelf- 
love, encompaſſed by bad example; 
that certain human actions, miſtaken 
by the world for virtues, are really no 
more than their reſemblances; that in 
ſpite of the efforts of Reaſon, Pride and 
Self-love never fail to lurk in the re- 
ceſſes of the heart, and too often, 
through its motions and inclinations, 
to diffuſe their venom. 

That thele Maxims contributed more 
than any other work to form a taſte, 
and givea true reliſh for propriety and 
correctneſs, we have the teftimony of 
19 leſs a writer than M. de Voltaire. 
Though (ſays he) there is but 
« one truth running through the whole 
piece, namely, that ſelf-love is the 
« ſpring 


ADVERTISEMENT, 1X 


ſpring of all our actions and deter- 
minations; this thought preſents it- 
ſelf under ſuch a varicty of forms, us 
never fail to ſtrike with new ſurpriſe. 
This little collection was much read 
and admired ; it accuſtomed our a 
thors to think, and to compriſe their 
thoughts in a lively, correct, and de- 
licate turn of phraſe; which was a 
merit utterly unknown to any Euro- 
pean writer before him, ſince the 
revival of letters. $ His Memoirs} 
are ſtill read, and his Maxims ' are 
known by heart.“ 


In the Karl of Cheſterficld's Letters, 


we frequently view his Lordſhip both 
as an admirer and defender of our 
Author. « La Rochefoucault is, I 


„ know; 
& Siccle de Louis XIV, 
t D' Aunc d' Autriche. 


* ADVERTISEMENT. 
« know, blamed, (ſays his Lordſhip) 


« but, I think, without reaſon, for de- 
« riving all ouractions from the ſource 
ce of ſelf-love. For my own part, I 
% ſee a great deal of truth, and no 
« harm at all, in that opinion, It is ſuf- 


c ficient that we ſcek our own happi- 


|| © neſsinevery thing we do; and it is as 
« certain that we can only find it in 
« doing well, an lin conforming all our 
| « actions to the rule of right reaſon, 
(| | « which is the great Law of Nature, 


[OY 


« It is only a miſtaken ſelf-love that is 

cc a blamcable motive, when we take 
| « the immediate and indiſcriminate 
« gratification of a paſſion, or appetite, 
« for real happineſs.” But am I blame. 
“ able, if I do a good action with a 
view to the happineſs which that ho- 
neſt conſciouſneſs will give me? 
« Surely 


— — — 
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cc 


cc 


ADVERTISEMENT. Xl 


Surely not. On the contrary, that 
pleaſing conſciouſneſs is a proof of 
my virtuch*' Again, “ Read in the 
morning ſome of La Rochefoucault's 
Maxims ; confider them, examine 
them well, and compare them with 
the real characters you meet in the 
evening. f- TI ill you come to know 
mankind by your own experience, 
I know no thing, nor no man, 
that can, in the mean time, bring 
you ſo well acquainted with them 
as Le Duc de la Rochefoucault. 
His little book of Maxims, which 
I would adviſe you to look into, 
for ſome moments at leaſt, every 
day of your life, 1s, I fear, too like 
and too exact a picture of Human 

% Nature. 


§ L. 129. 
1 L. 225. 


Kit ADVERTISEMENT. 


« Nature. I own, it ſeems to de- 
« grade it, but yet by experience 
« does not convince me thatit degrades 
& it unjuſtly.” 

% Would you know man indepen- 
« dently of modes, read La Rochefou- 
„ cault, who I am afraid paints him 
« very exactly. * 

After ſuch eminent teſtimonies to an 
eſtabliſhed fame, the reader will hardly 
expect any apology for offering to his 
peruſal an improved edition of 
THE DUKE DE LA ROCHEFOUCALT'S 

MAKIMS, 


FI. 273. 
1 L. 210. 
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m ABILITY\« 


1. 


Ily | Tur height of ability conſiſts in 
nis a thorough knowledge of the real 
value of things, and of the genius of 
the age in which we live.“ 


2. Ta 


®* Tacitus ſays of Seneca, “ amœnum illi inge- 
mum, et temporis illius auribus accommodatum.”” He 
had a pleaſing genius, which was well adapted to the 
times bo lived in. 

Moft of the authors immortalized by their contem- 
poraries, have been indebted to this knowledge; 
or to the good fortune of living in times with which 
their abilities coincided. The Auguſtian age, fond 

a  * ot their new acquaintances the Greek writers, ad- 
W v2nccd to the pinnicle of fame all ſuch Romans as 
imitated them tolerably well. Hence the undeſerved 

r-putation of ſome of the authors of that Period. 
- Among 


— —— 
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2 0 MAXIMS. 


all the ill we occaſion. 


| | ability is requiſite to know the danger 
of applying them. 


ACCIDENTS. 


but what the prudent may draw ſome 
advantage from; nor are there any fo 


| | | Among ourſclves, the laſt age confidered Poetry as 


| | | comprehending all qualifications, even thoſe of am- 
baſſadors and ſecretaries of {tate : the pretent, on the 


contrary, thinks it ſcarce worth reading. 


knew when to conceal it, and appcaſed a mutiny 
of the ſoldicry by teigning a panic. 

1 cer elix intempeſtivis remediis delicta accende- 
& bat. Lac. A. xii. Felix increaſed diſorders, by 


unreaſonable re formations. . 
© Omitter: 


2. To know when to conceal our | 
ability, requires no ſmall degree of it* } 


3. Few of us have abilities to know | 


* 4. There are ſome affairs, as well as 
"8 {ome diſtempers, which by ill-timed | 
| remedies are mad2 much worſe : great | 


5. No accidents are fo unlucky, | 


lucky, 


* « Unus ex legatis {Helvetiorum) Claudius 
& Coſtus, notæ facundiæ; led dicendr artem ata 
& trepidatione occultaus; atque, eo walidiory, mili- 
6& tis animum mitigavit.” Tac. H. i. Claudius 
Coſſus was a man of known eloquence; but he 


MAXIMS. 2 


it“ lucky, but what the imprudent may 
ow turn to their prejudice. 

6. Accideats ſometimes happen, 
las MW from which a man cannot extricate 
ned | himſelf without a degree of madneſs. 
reat | ACTIONS, 

ger 


cky, | 
(ome 


iy fo 


icky, 


7. GreataGtions, the luſtre of which 
dazzles us, are by politicians repreſen- 
ted as the effects of deep deſign ; 
whereas they are commonly the effects 
of capric2 and paſſion. Thus the war 
between Auguſtus and Anthony, ſup- 
poſed to be o wing to the ambition of 
giving a maſter to the world, aroſe 


try as : 
ot am- ¶ probably from jealouty,* 
on the 8 = 
. B 2 8. Men 
laudius > tt Omittere potius prævalida et adulta witia, quam 
1 wg „ hoc adſequi, ut palm fieret quibus flagitiis 
mil impares = hy Tac. A. in. "There are in- 
meg WM vetcrate diforcers, which it is more prulentty connive 
but ne t, than to mature ou Impotence by a vain attempt 
mutiny to ſuppreſs. „ Nocuit (Galba) antiquus rigor et 
« nimia ſeveritas, cui jim a es non ſumus. Tac. 
ecende- H. i. Galba hurt himſelf by cting up to the ſeverity 
ders, by of the ancient laws, which the times could not bear. 
* Pliny the hiſtorian i ys, that the Social War 
Omitter! ¶ had its riſe from a private quſrrel between Livius 


Druſus and Czpio, about a ring under ſale, for which 
they bid againit each other, 


„„ „„ * 
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4 MAXIMS. 


8. Men boaſt of great actions but | 
they are oftener the effects of chance | 


than deſign. 


9. Our actions by ſome are ſup- 


poſed to be under the influence ot 
good or bad ſtars, to which they 
owe the praiſe or blame they meet 
with. * 


10. The moſt brilliant action ought 


not to paſs for great when it is not the 
effect of great deſign. 


11. Between our deſigns and our 
actions a certain proportion ſhould be 
obſerved, would we reap, from both, 
the advantages they might produce. 


12. Our actions are like the termi- 


nations of verſes, which we rime as | 


we pleaſe, 


13. Often 


A thouſand ſuperſtitions of this ſort were fur- 
niſhed by the Religion of the Pagans, which ſetved ts 
raiſe their hopes as well as fears. 


1 Actions, in themſelves, are indifferent; the mo- 
e ves and the end are what characterize them. 


I 


MAXIMS. 5 
. Often ſhould we be aſhamed of 


our beſt actions, were the world to 
witneſs the motives which produce 
them. 

14. To praife great actions with 
ſincerity, may be ſaid to be taking part 
in them. 


ACCENT, 


15. The accent of a man's native 
country is as ſtrongly impreſſed on his 
mind as on his tongue. 


ADVICE, 


16. Of nothing are we fo liberal as 
advice. 


17. Nothing is leſs ſincere than our 
manner of aſking or of giv Ing advice. 
He who aſks advice, and ſcems to have 
a reſpectful] deference for the opinion 
of his friends, aims only at getting 
his own approved, and making that 
friend reſponſible for his conduct. On 
the other hand, he who gives advice, 

3 repays. 


we are, than to affect to be what we 


_ - —— weir os — a - 
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© MAXIMS. 


repays the confidence ſuppoſed to be 
placed in him by a ſeemingly diſinte- 
reſted zeal, whilſt he ſeldom means 


more than his own intereſt or reputa- i. 
tion,* 


18. To know how to profit by good | 
advice, requires nearly as much ability BW. 
as to know how to act for one's ſelt. 

19. We may give advice, but we | 
cannot give conduct. | 

AFFECTATION. 


20. Never are we made fo ridicu- 
lous by the qualities we have, as by 
thoſs we affect to have. An affecta- 
tion of wiſdom often prevents our be- 
coming wile, 


21. Better is it to appear to be what 


0 


are not. 


AFFLIC- 


Lord Shafteſbury, in his Soliloquy, ſays, “ No 
6 one was ever the better for advice: in general, whit 
we called giving advice was properly taking occ- | 
fion to ſhew our own wiſdom at another's expence ; 
and to receive advice was little better than tame! 
« to afford another the occaſion of raiſing himſe!? « 
character from our defects.“ 


be 
1te- 
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uta- 


700d 
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we | 
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what 
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AFFLICTION. 


22. Whatever we may pretend, ſelf- 
intereſt and vanity are the uſual ſources 
of our afflictions. 


23. In affliction there are ſeveral 
kinds of hypocriſy. Under the idea of 
weeping for the loſs of the perſon who 
was dear to us, we weep in reality for 


ourſelves: we weep over the diminu- 


tion of our fortune, of our pleaſure, of 
ur importance. Thus have the dead 
the honour of tears which in fact ſtream 
fo: the living, TI call this a fort of hy- 
poor fy, for we inipoſe on ourſelves. 
Put ther is another fort of hypoeriſy, 
hich is leſs innocent, becauſe it im- 
ofes on the world: and that is the af- 
iction of ſuch as aſpire to the glory of 
inceaſing ſorrow. When time, which 
-onfumes all things, has worn out the 
tief which they really had, ſtill they 
erſiſt in tears, lamentations, and ſighs. 
hey aſſume a mourntul behaviour; 
and, in all their actions, labour to 
demonſtrate 


8 MAXIMS, 


demonſtrate that their affliction will 
terminate only in death. This diſ- 


agrecable, this intolerable vanity is 
common among ambitious women. | 


The ſex bars all the paths of glory, and : 


they endeavour to render themſelves 
celebrated, by the oſtentation of incon- 
ſolable affliction. Yet another ſpe- 
cies of tears is there, whoſe fhallow- 
ſpring eafily overflows, and as eaſily 
dries up. We weep, to acquire the 
reputation of being tender; we weep, 
in order to be pitied; we weep, that 
we may be wept over; we even weep 
to avoid the ſcandal of not weeping. 


24. For the loſs of ſome friends we 
regret more than we grieve, for the lots 
of others we grieve, yet do not regret. 


25, Moſt women lament the death 
of a lover, not ſo much from real affec- 
tion, as becauſe they would appear to 
be the more worthy of having been 


beloved, 


AGE. 


MAX IMS. 


” AGE. 
ill 
diſ- 26. The approach of old age, gene- 
is rally points out the manner, in which 
en. both body and mind will decay.“ 
- 27. We arrive at the different peri- 
oy ods of life mere novices: we want ex- 
OM? perience, notwithſtanding the number 
be of years we have had to gain it. 4 
O 4 - N Fs 
fily 28. Vivacity, increaſed by age, falls 
the Wlittle thort of frenzy. 
ep, 
hat AGREEABLENESS. 


29. So ſuperficially do we judge, 
that common words and actions, ſpoken 
and 


Toa ſcilful bſcrver, the future defects of a 
man's mind and body may ſometimes be viſible from 
the time he is adult; us a good mechanic, from the 
accurate inſpection of a machine, may perhaps pre- 
dict where it will decay. 


Ft Age does not neceſſarily confer experience: nor 
dy s even precept; nor any thing but an Intercourſe 
and acquaintance with things. And we frequently 
lee chule, wh have wanted opportunities to indulge 
their juvenile paſſions in youth, go prepoſterous 
Un ths in old age, wich all the tyroptoms of youthy 
except ability, 


10 MAXIMS. 


and done agreeably, and with ſome} 
knowledge of the world, often ſuccect F 


beyound real ability.“ 


30. Of agrecableneſs, as diſtinct from 
beauty we may ſay, that it is a ſym- 
metry, the rules of which are un- 
known; a ſecret conformity of the 
features to one another, to the com- 


plexion, to the carriage. 


AMBITION, 


31. When the ambitious propoſe an 
end to their ambition, they deceive} 
_ themſelves; for, when attained, the] 


end becomes a means. 


32. When 
ſelves to be ſubdued by 


{ſtrength of ambition, not of under- 


ſtanding, was that which ſupported$ 


them. 


* © How often have I ſcen the moſt ſolid merit 
and knowledge negleCted, unwelcome, and even 
rejected; while flimiey parts, little knowledge, 
and leſs merit, introduced by the Graces, have been 
& received, cher ſhed, and admired !“ L. Cheſt. Let. 


reat men ſufter them-| 
the length of 
misfortune, they diſcover that the 


MA XIMS. 11 


hem. They diſcover too that heroes, 
lowing for a little vanity, are very 
ch like other men. 


33. The greateſt ambition, when 
vhac it aſpires to is unattainable, 
onccals itſelf. 


un- 

the 34. What ſeems to be generoſity is 

m- pften ambition diſguiſed; overlooking 
a ſtnall intereſt in order to gratify a 

Wrcat one. 

35. Moderation muſt not claim the 

au Wnerit of combating and conquering am- 

1147 "op" . hy p . 

"- icin; for they can never exiſt in the 

the ne ſubject. Moderation is the | 
ane KUDect, Moderatton is the lan- 
zuor and floth of the foul; ambition, 

em- ts activity and ardour. 

Ol 8 

che 36. From love we often paſs on to 

lor. Wnbition ; but ſeldom do we return 

ted from ambition to love. 

em. 37. An able man will arrange his 

Nreſpecti ve intereſts, and conduct each 
Meri 1 d A bi l : . 
dern im its proper order. mbition is of- 


-dzc, Iten injurious, by tempting us to proſe- 
* 3 cute 


— 
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12 MAXIMS, 


cute too much at once. By earneſtly 
deſiring the leſs conſiderable, we lok 
the moſt important, 


APPEARANCE, 


38. In every profeſſion, each indi4 
vidual affects to appear juſt what hd 
wiſhes to be ſteemed, We may ſay 
therefore, the world is compoſed o 
nothing but appearances. 


APPLICATION, 


39. Thoſe who apply themſelve$ 
much to little things, commonly be. 
come incapable of great ones. 


40. Few things are in themſelves + 
impracticable. It is fr» want of appli-M fn 


cation, rather than of means, that men 
fail of ſucceſs. Wit. 
AVARICE. 35 


41. Miſers miſtake gold for their n. 
good; whereas it can, at beſt, be the '.- 
means of attaining it. of © 


52, Avarice Fi 


MAXIMS. 13 


42. Avarice is more oppoſite ta 


neſt] conomy than liberality, 


> loſe 
43. Avarice in the extreme 1s ever 
aking miſtakes. I here is no paſſion 
that oftener miſſes its aim; nor on 


indi. which the preſent has ſo much in- 
it he fluence, in prejudice of the future. 

r ſay] : 

Ty 44. Avarice often produces con- 


trary effects. —Some Sacrifice their 
preſent fortunes to dubious and diſ- 
tant expeCtations ; others prefer pre- 
ent advantages, though ſmall, to great 


el veil / 
Jones in future. 


be. : 
C BENEFITS. 


elves 


ppli-| 
men 


+ That there is ſuch an irrational avarice as con- 
fines itſelt tothe mere ſatis faction ariſing from heap- 
ing up, looking at, and touching gold and fil ver, with- 
out any regard to their uſe, every age furniſhes us 
wth too many examples to admit a doubt. 


© Defire of riches is covetouſneſs, a name uſed 
always in fignification of blame: becanſe men con- 
„ tending for them are diſpleaſed with one another 
ittaining them; though the deſire in itſelf ta be 
med or allowed, according to the means by which 
tneſe riches are fought. Ambition, which is a deſire 
ot office or precedence, is a name uſed alſo in the 
worſt tenſe, for the reaſon before mentioned.“ 
igbes, Leviath. 


their 
the 


arice 
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BENEFITS. 


45. Men forget not only benefits 
but injuries: They even hate thoſe 
who have obliged them; and ceaſe to 
hate thoſe who have injured them.— 
An attention to requite kindneſſes, 
and revenge wrongs, ſeems to be 
equally unſupportable.+ 


46. Every one takes a pleaſure in 
returning ſmall obligations ; many 
there are who acknowledge moderatc 
ones; whilſt few repay great obliga- 
tions, except with ingratitude. 


BUSINESS, 


47. The ruſt of buſineſs is ſome- 
times poliſhed off in a camp; but ne- 
ver in a court, 


48. Civility 


+ To have received greater benefits than there 
& is hope torcquite, diſpoſeth to counterfeit love, but 
ce really to ſecret hatred; and puts a man into the 
ec elta ite of deſperate debtor, who, in declining the 
6 ſightof h 5 creditor tacitly wiſheth him there Where 
« he might never ſee him more. For benefits oblige, 
66 and oblig ation is thraldom, and unrequitable obli- 
& gations perpetual thraldom, which is hate ful. 

Lewiath, p. 48. 


A 
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CIVILIT V. 


48. Civility is a deſire to attract ci- 
vility, and to be accounted well-bred. 


CLEMENC . 


49. Clemency in princes is poliey, 
to gain the affections of their ſubjects.“ 


50. Clemency, which is deemed a 
virtue, proceeds ſometimèes from va- 
nity, ſometimes from indolence, often 
from fear; but generally from a mixture 


of all three. & 
91 co N- 


fc Novum imoerium inchoantibus utillisclemen- 
« tiz fima.“ Tac. A. iv. In the beginning of a 
reign, the reputation of clemency is ſerviceable, 


§ Clemency proceeds ſometimes from vanity, 
like that of Tiberius towards Silanus and C minius, 
1% Patientiam libertatis alien oftentans. La. A. vi. 
Making an oftentation ot his pati-nce with regard to 
the liberties that where taken with him. 

Sometimes from indolence.} “ Oblivione magis 
© quam clementia.”* Tac. A. vi. Rather through 
forgetfulneſs than clemency. 

Often from fear. | “ Julius Civilis periculo ex- 
« emptus, præpotens inter Batavos, ne tupplicio jus 
cc ferox gens alienaretur.” Tac. H. i. Julius Civilus, 
who had great authority among the Batavi, was ſaved, 
left his puniſkment ſhould irritate that warlike people, 
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CONDUCT. 


ridiculous, the ſecret reaſons of which 
may be wiſe and ſolid.y 


3 ; 
CONSTANCY. 


the art of concealing diſquietude. 


danger. Tarquin, thinking his f_lly real, deſpiſed 
the man; and having poflu{T-d himſolf of his — 


— tor his children. At the death of Lucretia, 
cutus, happening to be preſent, threw off the maſk : 
he drew the poignard reeking from her wound, ard 
lifting it up towards heaven; Be witneſs, ye Gods,” 
6 he cried, that trom this moment I pro. laim my- 
« {:1t the avenger of the chaſte Lucretia's death ; 
« from this moment I proteſs myſelt the enemy of 
& Tarquia.” An amazement 1.ized the hearers ! 
In the iequel, Tarquin was cxpeiled, and Brutus was 
proclaimed Deliverer ot the People. 


if 53. The misfortunes of other people | 
1 we all can bear with an heroic conſtancy, | 


9 That of L. Brutus, for example, whoſe father 


and eldeſt brother, Tarquin having murdered, he | 
counterfeited himſelf a fool, in order to eſcape the ſame | 


51. That conduct ſometimes ſeems Þ 


5 
* 
4 
* 
1 
8 


52. The conſtancy of the wiſe is : 


kept him as an idiot, merely with a view of making 


— — \ 
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54. Conſtancy in love 1s perpetual 
eems inconſtancy: it attaches us ſucceſſively 
rhich WF to every one of the good qualities of 

che perſon beloved; ſometimes giving 

the preference to one, ſometimes to 
another. Conſtancy of this kind, there- 
fore, is no more than inconſtancy con- 


le is fined to a ſingle object. 

55. In love there are two ſorts of 
ople conſtancy: one ariſing from contin- 
"cy. WF ually finding, in the favourite object, 
'on. freſh motives ; the other from making 


conſtancy a point of honour. 


5H, In misfortunꝰ we often miſtake 
dejection for conſtancy: we endure it 
without daring to look atit; like cow- 
ards, who ſufter themſelves to be mur- 
dered without reſiſtance. 


CONTEMPT, 


57. In praiſing the paſt we ſome- 
times condemn the preſent ; we ſhew 
our contempt of what now 1s, by our 
eſteem for what is no more. & 


C 3 58, None 
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58. None but the contemptible ar . 
appichenſive of contempt. g 


vi 

CONVERSATION. WW. 

oy 

$9. In converſation, confidence ha 


; 


a greater ſhare than wit. 


60. We meet with few men who are 
agreeable in converſation : the reaſon 
is, we think more of what we have to 
vane; than of what they have to an- 
ſwer. Even thoſe who arc moſt happy] 
in addreſs and politeneſs, fancy they, 
do enough in feeming only to be atten- 
tive. At the ſame time their eyes and] 
minds betray a diſtraction with reſpectſ 
to what is addreſſed to them; and an 
impatience to return to what they them- 9 
ſelves were ſaying; not reflecting that 
to be thus ſtudious to gratify them- 

ſelves} 


8 We condemn the preſent by praiſing the py 
This is the common track of ſatireſt. Credo pudi- 
ce citiam Saturno rege moratam in terris.“ 1 believe 
there was ſuch a thing on earch as chaſtity inSaturn's | 
reign, ſays Juyinal. And this is no inconfiderable | 
effort ot poetical faith. To believe that things _ 
alveays been as they are, ſeems reaſonable enou 

but to believe, becauſe things are thus now, that t 

therefore were oppofitcly different formerly, — 
proaches methinks to a Credo guia imf-f/ibile., 


Tl 


„ oo „ 0 


* 


— 
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e arehrelves is a poor way of pleaſing or con- 


vincing others. To hear patiently, atid 
anſwer preciſely, are the great perfec- 


> has tions of converſation: & 


hs 
4 1 
© 


* 


* 


COPIES; 


** * 


O are 4 


eaſon! 61. The only good copies are thoſe 
ye to ZIwhich point out or ridicule bad ori 


ginals, | 


o an- 

appyf COQUETRY, 

they 

tren. 62. To boaſt that we never coquet, 
s and 1s itſelf a ſort of coquetry. 


ſpect : 


my 63. All women are coquetsz though 
an 


all do not practiſe coquetry. Some 


hem- Ware reſtrained by fear, ſome by reaſon. 
Have J 64. Women 

em- 
elves! Agreat genius, ſpeaking of 4 deceaſed friend, 
CLVCSY amongſt other qualities obſerved that, “ he was a 
e paſt. comfortable hearer. 

ny 1 

udi- F , by bye ; 
4 — 41 muſt not omit one thing, which is attention; 
aturn's an attention never to be wholly engrofled by any 
lerable “ paſt or future object, but inftantly to be directed to 
s have the preſent one, be it what it will. An abſent man 
ou J can make but few obſervati ns; he can purſue no- 
at - ot. = thing ſteadily, becauſe his abſences make him loſe 
. ap- . : his way. They are very difagreeable, and hardly 
£ 


to be tolerated, in old age; but in youth they can- 


1 


MAXIMS, I” 
64. Women are not aware of thel | by 
extent of their coquetry, | We. . 


- & 


65. Women find it more difficult ti 
get the better of coquetry-than of lov 


66. The greateſt miracle of love i: 
the reformation of a coquet. 


"We 


11 before the perſon they love, who ha 4 
| been coqueting elſewhere. 


|: 67. Thoſe are afraid of apearing 


1 68. Coquets take pride in appeary 0 
N ing to be jealous of their lovers, 4 


= | order to conceal their envy of othcj 
I women, 
. . ] cc 
| | COWARDICE, g 
1 69. Few cowards know the exten ere 
| | of their fear. 49 


CRIMES, 


70. Some crimes are held to be ir 
nocent, and even glorious, from thei 
ſplendo! 

t Coquets are thoſe who ſtudiouſly excite the pi! 


ſion ot love, without meaning to gratify it. 1. 
male coquets are nearly as numerous as the fem. 


= 
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Wplencor, number, and exceſs: hence, 
thi public theft is called addreſs, arid to 
Wcizc unjuſtly on provinces, is to make 


onqueſts. 


J. 
alt ta | 
love 71. We eaſily forget crimes which 
ie known only within ourſelves.5 


72. There are perſons of whom we 
ever believe ill till we fee it: but there 
re none at whom we ought to be ſur- 
riſed when we do (ce it. 


aring 


hard 


73. Thoſe who are themſelves inca- 
able of great erimes are ever unſuſpi- 
lous of others; . 


CUNNING. 


© Id in ſumma fortuna æquius quod validius ; 

ua retinere privatz domus, de alienis certareregiam 

ludem.““ Tac. A. xv. Power is the juſtice of 

exten creiens: it is for private perſons to preſerve their 
n, but for princes to ſieze what belongs to others. 


** Auferre, truc dare, rapere, falſis nominibus, im- 
perium 3 atque ubi ſolitudinem faciunt, pacem 
=_ ar Petlant,” Tac. in Agric. To ravage, plunder, 
. WE >urder, is to reign: to deſolate a country is to 

be ing 
1 (he'd © Innocentem qui ſque ſe dicit, reſpiciens teſ- 
non Confciontiam.”” Sen, Ep. III. Mott po- 
cy then lves innocentofthoſe crimesofwhich 
> the p cannot be convicted. 
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CUNNING, 70 
ic 
74. The higheſt degree of cunnii 
1 | ore 
is a pretended blindneſs to ſnares whic 
are evidently laid for us. Men a 5: 
never ſo eaſily deceived as while thing 
are plotting to deceive others. an 
75. Thoſe who poſleſs moſt cu g; 
ning, always affect to condemn it lic. 
others: they uſe it on great occaſion: 
and to ſome great end. 
76. Common cunning by no meal 82. 
denotes genius: it frequently happey. « 
1 150 


that thoſe who uſe it as a cover in g, 
place, lay themſelves open in anothe ufc 


77. Cunning and treachery proce! akes 


often from want of capacity. ig! 
78. One way to be cheated, is to fat 
cy ourſelves more cunning than. other 
«c Ci 


7 9. * know 


. 7 18 
The Engliſh have a law maxim, Nemo tenetur /: his * 
ſum accuſare, No man is legally compellable to , gl 
cuſe himſelf. has 
t Solum infidiarum remedium eft, fi non in'*Waway d 


antur.” Tac. A. xiv. The beſt defence ag ai the mir 
— enemy is, to make him believe you are Meontinu 
aware of his ſnares. ledge, | 
nal ple; 
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79. We are angry with thoſe who 
ick us, becauſe they appear to have 
gore cunning than ourſelves. 


nnn 
Wi 
n at 


2 the 


89, One man may be more cun- 
ing than another; but not more { 
an all the world. | 


81. Subtilty in the extreme is falſe 
licacy: true delicacy is ſolid ſubtilty. 


CURIOSITY. 


82. There are two kinds of curioſi- 

One of them, ariſing from inte- 
ſt, inſtigates us to learn what may 
uſeful 3 the other ariſing from pride, 
akes us eager to know what others 
e ignorant of. & 


DEATH. 


6 Curiofity,” ſays Hobbes, „“ is a deſire to 
know why and how ! ſuch as is in no living creature 
but man; ſo that man is diſtinguiſhed, not only by 
his reaſon, but alſo by this ſingular paſſion, from 
ther animals; in which the appetite of food, and 
her pleaſures of ſ-nſe, by predominance, take 
n inte way the care of knowing cauſes ; which is à luſt of 
again the mind, that, by a perſeverance of delight inthe 
are continual and indelatizable. generation of know- 
edge, exceedeth the ſhort vehemence of any car- 
nal pleaſure,” Laviath, p. 26. 


. 


PR. 


„ 


— _ - — — — 
= * 
F * . 


— — —— 


conſtancy, and contempt of death; 
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DEATH. 


83. Few people are well acquainted dc 
with death. It is generally ſubmitted w: 
to through ſtupor and cuſtom, not re- ha 
ſolution : moſt men die merely becauſe fir 
they cannot help it. w] 


84. Neither the fun nor death are 
to be ſteadily looked at. 


75. Criminals at execution affed 


which, in fach, is nothing more than 
the fear of facing it. I heir conſtancy 
may be to the mind what the cap is t0 
the cyes. 

86. It may be proper to fay ſome. 
thing of that falacy called a contemp! 
of death : I mean thatcontempt whicl 


the heathens boaſted to derive from 
their natural ſtrength, unſupported by 


the hopes of a better lite. There is int 
wide defference between ſuffering deati (Hy; 
courageouſl y. and deſpiſing it: the on: bak 


is common enough ; the other I be- 
| licve 
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lieve never to be ſincere. Every thing 
has been written to perſuade us that 
inted death is no evil; and ſome of the 
itted MY weakeſt as well as the greateſt men 
t re- ¶ have given celebrated examples in con- 
cauſe firmation of this tenet. Yet doubt 
whether any perſon of good ſenſe ever 
thought ſo. Ihe pains we take to 
perſuade ourſelves and others of it, 
plainly evince that it is no eaſy taſk. 
affect A man may, for many reaſons, be diſ- 
eath;guſted with liſe; but he can have no 
than reaſon for contemning death. Even 
dane {uicides eſteem it no flight matter; and 
is U are as much {tartled at it, and decline 
it as much as other people, when it 
comes in any other ſhape than that 
WW which they have choſen. The re- 
en markable incquality in the courage 
vici of valiant men, proceeds from death 
trom appearing differently to difterent ima- 
2d by ginations, and ſeeming to be more 
i inſtant at one time than another. By 
dcati this means it happens, that, after 
e 01 having contemned what they did not 


| be- * © BY know, 


lic! 


1 Are 


ome- 


. A are GAR an on th 


grace which was not to be avoided; Mut 
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know, they are at laſt afraid of what be! 
they do know. We muſt avoid the f 
conſideration of death in all its cir. Mn: 
cumſtances, if we would not think it Hane 
the greateſt of all ills. The wiſeſt and for 
braveſt are thoſe who make the beſt Wnd 
pretences for conſidering it the leaſt : e 
for every one that views it ſteadily will Ne. 
find it fufficiently terrible. The ne- 
ceſſity of dying made the whole of phi- old 
lofophic fortitude. The philoſophers At 
thought it beſt to do that with a good Nhe 


and, being unable to make themſelves 
immortal, they did every thing to im- alt 
mortalize their reputations, and to fave Nad 
what they could out of the general els 
wreck. o be able to put a good face WW'V< 
on the matter, by no means muſt we diſ- ſl 
cover, even to ourſelves, all we think ts 


about it. Let us truſt rather to con- 
ſtitution, than to thoſe vain reaſonings ' 


which make us believe we can ap— 
proach death with indifference. The 


glory of dying reſolutely ; the hope of 
X 5 beuig 


what 
the 


cir- 


k it 
t and 
beſt 
aft : 
will 
ne- 
phi- 
hers 
good 
ded; 
ves 
im- 
ſave 
eral 
face 
> dif- 
ink 
on- 
ings 
ap- 
The 
ze of 
cuig 


being regretted; the deſire of leaving 


a fair reputation; the certainty of be- 
ing delivered from the miſeries of life, 
and be ing freed from the caprice of 
fortune, are alleviating reflactions, not 
Indeed to be rejected; but let us by no 


ans imagine them infallible, Theſe 
ve perhaps to give us courage: juſt 
vs, in war, a very hedge emboldens the 
vldier to approach inceſſant fireing. 
t a diſtance, he views it as a thelter ; 
when near, how ſorry a defence! We 
latter ourſelves too much, in fancying 
hat, death wen nigh, will appear 
ult as we judged of it waen diitant; 
ad that our opinions, waich are weak- 
es itſelf, will be firm enough not to 
tive way on this ſevereſt of trials. We 
1ſt alſo be ill acquainted with the et- 
is of ſelt-love, to imagin: that even 
his will permit us to thiak ligatly of 
blow waich mutt neccilariiy be its 
:{truction. eatun, from which we 
xpect (uch mighty aſſiſtanec, will prove 
o feeble, 0 on this occaſio: 1, to . 


2 credible 
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credibleeven what we wiſh to find trut. 

It is reaſon, on the contrary, that be." 
trays us; and, inſtead of inſpiring aſt 
contempt of death, helps to diſcovetH th. 
its horrors. Indeed, all ſhe can do is, to 
adviſe us to avert our eyes, and ji: 
them on ſome other object. Cato and 
Brutus choſe noble ones. A valet onc: Mor 
| amuſed himſelf with dancing upon the{Mab 
| very ſcaffold on which he was to be co. 
broken. Thus different motives ſome- 
times produce the ſame effect. And 


— 
— — 


co 


— — 


— 


— 
—— 


1 ſo true it is, that whatever diſpropor- * 
| tion may be found between the greatM re. 
I" | 
| and the vulgar, we often ſee them meet in 

. . . _—_— JV 
| death much alike; with this differ— P 
it ence indeed—the contempt of death. 
| k The 
| affected by heroes, is owin to a loveM th: 
1 ef glory, which conccals it from the. 4 
: : . . * Clen 
I light: + in common people it proceed wg 
J merces 
; and 
| + The contempt of death has been accounted en 
[| virtue of the firſt cls. Virgil makes it effentia dou; 
| to the character of a hippy man : PH.. 


%a uique metus omnes, et in*xorabile fatum, 
© Subjeeit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontisavari. 
He muit be ſuperior to every fear; even that 0! 
gcith, and its Conſequences. CUI, 
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true. . LS * * 
be. merely from that inſenſibility, which 
1» z leaves them at liberty to think of ſome- 
ve. ching elſe. 

W DECEIT, 

d Hr ; : 

b and 87. To be deceived by our enemies, 
once or betrayed by our friends, is unſupport- 
n the able; yet by ourſelves are we often 


o bel content to be ſo treated: 


ome- D 3 88. It 


And 
>por- The fear of death is peculiar to min; and may 
perhaps be a nectſſar, inttinct to counterbalance 
£1 Co Bl reilon, which might elfe, too frequently, — 
meet bam to quit his poſt; according to that noble 
—— thought of Lucan, 
ifter- «© Victurotque die celant, ut v.ivere durent, 
death © Felix eſſe mori.“ 
* The g ds conceal from men the happineſs of death, 
Ove that they may endure life. 
their And though we find this inſtinct operating ſuik- 
„ ciently in men, when under no immediate preffure, 
CCC we may yet obſerve that it is ſurmountatl: by the 
JErcly exertion of every paſſion, even in the weakelt, 
and moſt timid people: of this the numberlets 
nted 1 exrmples we continually fee wili not admit a 
ſlentiuß dout:. Nor are there wanting, aron: the few 
Philoſophie men who have bern ſupeilar to in- 
fituw, t act, inſtances of ſuch as have given the irretut- 
avari. e demonfiration, the irrcvccalle fad, in confir- 
that i muion of their rational frtitude. and ſing ere 
contempt of the bugbear death; which, withour 
| palliun's 
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88. It is as eaſy to deceive our. 
ſelves without perceiving it, as it iz 
dificult to deceive others without 
being perceived. 


89. A reſolution never to decciye 
others, expoſes a man to be decciy- 


ed himſelf. 


go. Dulneſs is ſometimes a ſuffici- 
ent ſecurity againſt the attack of a de- 
ceitful man. & 


91. He 


paſſi n's aid they have encountered, with 27. 
averted eyes, and wnaiverted attention, Nerv! 
death is thus related by Tacitus: „ Coccejus 
«« Nerva, continuus principis, omnis div ini hu— 
«& manique juris ſciens, integro ſtatu, corp..re 
4% illæſo, moriendi confilium cepit. Qu d ut 
« 'Tiberio_ cognitum, adfidere, cauſas requirere, 
ce addere preces; fateri poſtremo grave con ſcicn- 
& t'z, grave tame luz, fi proximus amicorum, 
& nullis moriendi rationibus, vitam fugeret. 
& Averſatus i1ermenen Nerva, abſtinentiam, ci! 
«(&onjunxit.** A. I vi Cocceius Nerva, 
man well ſkilied in human and divine laws, 
high favour, and in good health, came to a ret» 
lution to deſtroy himſelf. When the Emperor v 
informed of it, he attended him, inquired into! 
realuns, entreated him to deſiſt; and even co! 
feſſed that it would lie on his con conſcience, 2! 
be pernicicus to his tame, to have his beſt tris: 
defiroy h:mielt, without the leaſt ↄpparent refer 
But Nerva declined the converſation, and fl 
himſelf to death, 


Our. 
it it 
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91. He who imagines he can do 
without the World, deceives himſelf 


much: but he who fancies the world 
cannot do without Him, is under a far 
greater deception, 


92. In love, the deceit generally 


V outſtrips the diſtruſt. 


93. It is far happier to be deceived 
than undeceived by thoſe we love. 


94. Should even our friends deceive 
us, though we have a right to be in- 


different to their profeſſions, we ought 


ever to retain a ſenſibility for them in 
misfortune. 


95. Thoſe 


ec It is no eaſy thing to ftick ſoft cheeſe on 
« a hook.” Diogenes Laert. 


And we may cry cut with Horrace's madman, 

Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 

« Non ſervãſtis, ait ; cui fic extorta voluptas, 

Et demptus per vim mentisgrati{/mms error. 

My friends, twere better you had ſtop'd my 
breath; 

Your love was rancour, and your cure was 

death. 
To rob me thus of pleaſure fo refin'd, 
The dear deluſion ot a raptur'd mind. 
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95. Thoſe whom we deceive, ap. 
pear to us leſs ridiculous, than we ap- 
pear to ourſelves when deceived by ric 
others, "nn 


DECENCY. 


96. Decency is the leaſt of all laws: 
but the moſt ſtrictly obſerved. | 


DESIRE. 


7. It is much eaſier to ſuppreſs 2 
firſt deſire, than to ſatisfy thoſe that 
follow. "We ſel 

98. Before we paſſionately deſire dit 
what another enjoys, we ſhould exa- 
mine into the happineſs of its preſent Ig, 
poulleſlor. | 

99. We never deſire ardently what 
we delire rationally, 


100, Were we perfectly acquainted WM tit 
with the object, we thould never paſſi- 


onately delire it. | 
DIFFI- 40 

E 

} Sr Thomas More ſays, „the world is undone 1 


by looking at things at a diſtance.“ 


aws: 


eſs 2 
that 


eſire 
exa- 
ſent 
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DIFFICULTY. 


for. Itis difficult to determine whe- 

her a clear, fincere, and honeſt proce- 

ure, be the effect of probity or artifice. 
DISGUISE, 

102, Were we to take as much trou- 


de in being what we ought to be, as 


Ewe take in diſguiſing what we really 


Fare, we might appear like ourſelves, 
without being at the t.oulle ot any 


*. * D 
diſguiſe at all. 

103. We are fo uſed to diſguiſe our- 
ſelves to others, that at laſt We become 
diſguiſed to ourſelves. 


104. Some diſguiſed faleſnoods are 
like truths that it would be judging 
ii not to be deceived by them. 


DISTRUST. 


105. Our owndifſtruſt ſomewhat juſ- 
tifies the deceit of others. 


106. That 


$ © Multi fallere docuerunt, dum timent falli; 
*« et alli jus peccandi ſuſpicando fecerunt.” Sen. 
Ep iii, Many men provoke others. to over-rcach 
them by exceſſive ſuſpicion 3 their extraordinary 
diltruſt in ſome ſort juſtif, ing the deceit. 
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106. That which commonly hinder 
us from ſhewing an openneſs of heart ty 
our friends, is a diſtruſt not ſo much 
of them as of ourſelves. | 


107. How much ſoever we diſtruſt 
the ſincerity of others, we always ſup- 
poſe them to be more ingenious with 
ourſelves than with any one elſe. 


ELOQUENCE, 


108. In an orator, there is as much 
eloquence in the tone of his voice, his 
look, and his geſture, as in the choice 
of his words. 


109. True 


t © The receipt to make a ſpeaker, and an 
tc appl iuded one too, is ſhort and ealy. Take 
% common ſenſe, quantum ſufficit 3 add a lit: 
& application to the rules and orders of the 
4% Floute {of Commons;] throw obvius thoughts 
« ina new lght; and mike up the whole with 
« a large quantity of purity, corre tneſs, and 
& elegance of tile. Tak it fir granted, that 
« by tar the greateſt part of mankind neither ang- 
66 Iyze nor ſearch to the b.ttom ; they are inca- 
& pable of penetrating deeper thin the fartace.” 

Lord Cheſterfie!d's Let. 272. 

«© The manner of your ſpeaking is fall as imp r- 
& tant as the mutt-r; as more people hive ears t. ve 
« tickl:d, than underſtandings to judge,” Let. y7. 


T 
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inder 109. True eloquence conſiſts in ſay- 


oy ng what 1s proper, but nothing more. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


ſtrut 110. It is eaſier to appear worthy of 
ſup. {hoſe A of which we are not, 
with {han of thoſe of which we are poſſeſſed. 


111, We appear great in employ- 
ent that is below our merit: but lit. 
le enough in one that is above it.Y 


„his ENCOMIUMS, 


oice 112. No encomiums are thought too 
great for prudence: yet prudence en- 
ures not the leaſt event. 


ENVY. 


Fake 113, Thoſe who imitate us, we like 
the uch better than thoſe who endeavour 


ants 

with to 
and 

that Tacitus ſiys of Glo, thit while be was a 
an- ubject, he ſcemed above his condition; and, 
nca- 2d he never attained the imp rial dignity, every 
1 Jy would hive judged him def-rving of it. 

272. * Major privato viſus, dum privatus fuit; et 
np r- WT omtium con ſentu capax imperii, n'fi imp*raſ- 


t. be ü let. ; » Io 


not in idea, the good of others. 


LL ̃ PFW — 


. 
— 


— * 
a 
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to equal us. Imitation ariſes fron 
eſteem, competition from envy. 


114. We ſometimes glory in the 
moſt criminal paſſion; but the paſſiond 
envy is ſo ſhameful, we dare not eve 
Own it. 


115. Jealouſy is, in ſome ſort, rati. 
onal and juſt ; it aims at the preſerva- 
tion of a good which belongs, or which 
we think belongs, to us; whereas en- 
vy is a frenzy that cannot endure, n, 


116. Our approbation of thoſe whi 
are juſt entering upon the world, is to 
often owing to our envy of thoſe w 
are well ſetled in it. 


: i wh 

117. Pride, which excits envy, o 
ſets 

ten helps us to moderate it. 

118. Env} 
] 

% Non ita certandi cupidus Li 
> ng © -- 
« uod te imitari aveo.“ Luer iſm 
The chiefeſt glory of the Grecian Tate de- 


I strictly trace, willing to imitate. 


4 
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s fron 118. Envy is more irreconcileable 
t an hatred. 


in the 119. Envy is deſtroyed by true 
fon o Wriendihip, as coquetry is by true love, 


a Envy always outlives the felt« 


ity of its object. 


t, rati- ; 

- 121. More perſons are free from in- 

>(erva- : a 
ereſted views, than from envy. 

which 

158 en- EXAMPLE. 

Ire, n 


122. Nothing is ſo contageous as ex- 
ample. Never was there any confi. 
derable good or ill action, that hath not 
produced its like, We imitate good 
ones through emulation; and bad ones 
through that malignity in our nature, 
4. 4 which ſhame conceals, and example 
% ets at liberty. 


ſe who 
„is tod 
ſe wh 


Ene FAMILIARITY. 


123. Familiarity is a fort of ſuſpen- 
ſion of the laws of civility: libertin- 
Lure im has introduced it into fociety un- 
der the notion of eaſe, | 

E PAULTS. 


prop 


38 MAXIMS, 
FAULTS. 


124 We need not be much ces 
cerned about ſuch faults as we ha 
the courage to own. 


125. We acknowledge our faults, 
order to repair, by ſincerity, the h 
they do us in the opinion of others. 


126. We confeſs ſmall faults, | 
way of inſinuating that we have 
great Ones. 


127. It is ſtrength of mind to a 
knowledge our faults, as well as ov 
p:rfe&tions : to be inſenſible to what! 
good as well as to what is bad, in ov 
compoſition, is certainly weaknels. 

128. Had we no faults of our ow! 
we ſhould take leſs pleaſure in oble 
ing thole of others. 

129. We often appear to be mo! 
agrecable in our faults than in 0 
good qualities. 

130. The greateſt faults are ti 

faults of Great Men. 


131. Diſhond 
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131. Diſhoneſt men endeavour to 
nceal their faults from themſelves, as 
ell as from others : honeſt men know 
d confeſs them. 


ch co 
ve ha 


aults,M 132. There are ſome faults which, 
the hu en well managed, make a better 
thers, ure than virtue itſelf. 


ults, 133. We are not ſo bold as to fay 
have it we have no faults, and that our 
emies have no good qualities; but in 
to ne caſes we ſeem to think ſo. 
as 0l 
| what! 
in on 
1els, 
ir OW! 
oblc! 


124. We have few faults that in 
jemſelves are not more excuſable than 
e means which we uſe to conceal 
Jem. 


135. We boaſt of faults we have not, 
hich are the oppoſites to thoſe we re- 
ly have: thus, if we are irreſolute, we 


ory in being thought obſtinate. 


136, We eafily excuſe, in our 
ends, faults by which we ourſelves 
e not affected. 


E 2 137. We 
ſhond 


— 


= MAxIMs. \ 


We endeavour to get reputa 
* by ſuch faults as we determi 
not to amend. 


138. As if men thought they had no 
faults enough, the increaſe the num 
ber by certain aff: ct2d IR 
theſe are cultivated ſo carefully, t 
at laſt they become a ſort of natur: 
defects beyond our power to reform, 


FIDELITY. 


139. Fidelity, in moſt men, Is on 
of the arts of ſelf- love, to procure conh 
dence. It is the means to raiſe ug'+ 
above thoſe very perſons, of whoſe mo 
mentous concerns we make ourſelveyy W 
the depoſitaries. Pl 


I40. It is more difficult to be faith 
ful to a miſtreſs, when on good term 
with her, than when on bad, 


FLATTERY. 


141. We ſhould enjoy little plea 
| ſure, were we never to flatter ourſelves 


142. When 


\ 


"eputa 
ermi 
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142. Were we not to flatter our- 
ves, the flattery of others would 


had noHer hurt us. 


2 num 
arities 
Ja Ul 
natur. 
form, 


143. Flattery may be conſidered as 
ort of bad money, to which our va- 
ty gives currency. 


144. We ſometimes faney that we 
te flattery, whilſt we hate only the 
nner of it. 


is on 
> conh 
iſe u 
ſe mo 
rſel ves 


FOLLY. 


145. How cloſely doth folly attend 
through life] When aman ſeems to 
wiſe, it is merely that his follies 

? proportionate to his age and his 

tune, 

faith 
tern$140- He who lives without folly is 

to wife as he imagines 

147. To affect to be wiſe by one's 

is egregious folly. 

> plea 

rſel ves 


W her, 


E 3 148. Some 


1 Adulatione fervilia ſingebant, ſ-curi de 
tagilitate credentis.“ Tac. A. xvi. Men 
er us, becauſe they can depend on our ctedu- 
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148. Some follies are like contagi. 
ous diſtempers. 


I49. There are certain people who 
are fated to be fools ; they not only 
commit follies by choice, but are even 
conſtrained to do ſo by fortune. 


FORTUNE. 


150. Whatever difference may ap- 
pear in mens fortunes, there is a ſort 
of compenſation of good and ill, that 
makes all equal. 


151. Fortune turns every thing to 
the advantage of her favourites. 5 


I 52, Hap- 


1“ Magnz fortune pericula.” Tac. A. 
« Ex mediocritate fortuna pauciora pericul 
A. xiv. A great fortune runs great riſques 
moderate one is tecute. 

« Multos, qui conflictari videantur, beatos; ac+ 
& pleroſque, quamquam magnas, per opes, miferr: 
« mos.” Tac A. vi. Many who ſeem wretchel 
— and many are miterable in the midſt al 
riches. 


$ © Aderat fortuna etiam ubi artes defuiſſem.“ 
Tac. H. v. Fortune often compenſates for 1: 
want of abilities. 
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152. Happineſs and miſery depend 


tagi. 

no leſs on temper than fertune.* 
who 153. Fortune cures us of many 
only faults which reaſon cannot. 


*. 154. The bulk of mankind judge 


of us either by our reputation or by 
our good fortune. & 


** 155. To be great, we muſt know 
_ how to puſh our fortune to the utmoſt. 


156. Fortune exibits our virtues 
and our vices, as the light exhibits 
to objects. * 


57. Fortune 


ap- 

| ® « Through certain bumours, or paſſions, and 
i te from temper merely, a man may be completely 
11 4 miſerable, let his autward eircumſtances be ever 


z 1 « ſo fortunate.” Lord Shafteſbury, vol. ii. p. 84. 


t Pauperes neceſfitas, divites ſatietas, in melius 
hed mutat. Neceſſity reforms the poor, and Satiety 
t of the rich. 


1 § © Studia militum in Cæcinnam inclinabant, 
« vigore ætatis, proceritate corporis, et quodam 
% inane fwore. Tac. H. ii. Ihe ſoldiers were 
well affected to Cæcinna, becauſe he was in his 
prime, tall and majeſtic, and much in vogue. 
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157. Fortune is ever deemed blind 
by thoſe on whom the beſtows no fa. 
VOUrs. | 


158. To be able to anſwer for what 
we ſnall certainly do, we muſt be able 
to anſwer for fortune. 


159. We ſhould manage our for- 
tune like our conſtitution ; enjoy it 
when good, have patience when bad, 
and apply violent remedies only in 
cafes of neceſſity. 


160. Fortune and caprice govern 


the world. 


FRIENPD-· 


„% Ambigua de Veſpaſiano fama; ſoluſque 
c omnium ante ſe principum in melius mutatus 
« eft.” Tac. H. 1. Velpaſina's reputation was 
ambiguous, and he was the firſt emperor who al- 
tere d for the better. 

Primus Antonius nequaquam pari innocentia 


« paſt Cremonam (exciſam) apgebat: ſatistactum 


b opello ratus ſeu felicitas in tali ingenio avari- 


« tiam, ſuperbiam, cætaraque occul:a mala pate- 
« fecit Tac. H. ii. Anthony after his de- 
ſtruction of Cr:mna, behaved no longer with 
d.jcretion and moderation: he confidered the war 
as ended: or perhaps that proſperity would diſ- 
cIſe his avarice, atabitioh,'and other concealed 
VIS. 


Qi 


e 
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FRIENDSHIP, 


161. Friendſhip, commonly ſo cal- 
led, is no more than partnerſhip; a re- 
ciprocal regard for each other's inter- 
Jeſt, and an exchange of good offices. 
In a word, mere trafic, wherein ſelf- 
love always propoſes to be the gainer. 


162. Though moſt of the friend- 
E ſhips of the world ill defer ve that name, 
yet a man may make uſe of them occa- 
finally, as of a trafic the returns of 
which are uncertain, and in which it 
is very common to be cheated, 


163. In the diſtreſs of our beſt 


| friends we ever find ſomething not 


diſpleaſing to us. f 


* 1 L yp 


* k Wo 1 


164. The 


+ This maxim gave occaſion to Dr. Swift's 
celebrated Verſes on tis own Death. The intro- 
ductory lines give the Dean's opinion of our author, 
and a poetical verſion of the maxim: 


As Rochefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, | believe them true ; 
They argue no corrupted mind 
In him; the fault is in mankind, - * 
3 


7 
1 
i 
' 
| 
: 
| 
: 
* 
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- 164. The reaſon for our being ſo 
changeable in friendſhip is this : | is 
as difficult to know the qualities of 
the heart, as it is eaſy to know thoſe 
of the head. 


165. We love every thing for our 
own fakes : we follow our own taſte 
and inclination, even when we prefer 
our friends to ourſelves: and yet this 
preſerence alone it is, that conſtitutes 
true and perfect friendſhip. 


166. It is more diſhonourable to diſ- 
truſt a friend, than to be deceived by 


him. 


167. We ſometimes fancy that we 
love men in power: but it is all inter- 


eſt at bottom. We eſpouſe not their 
party 
This maxim, —— all the reſt, | | 
Is thought too baſe for human breaſt ; 
In all diſtreſſes of our triends, 
« We firit conſult oui priyate ends; 


„While ' ature, kinoly bent to eaſe us, 
« Points out ſome circumſtance to pleaſe us.“ 


S-e alſo Lord Cheſterfi-1d's defence of this 
Mult im, Let. 129. 
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to do them ſervice, but to render 
them ſerviceable to ourſelves.* 


168. We ſometimes ſlightly com- 
plain of dur friends, to be beforehand 
in juſtifying our own levity. 


169. We are not apt to be much 
afflicted for our friends, when their 
misfortunes afford us an opportunity 
of ſignalizing our affection for them. 


170. We are fond of exaggerating 
the love our friends bear us; but it is 
leſs from principle of gratitude than 
from a deſire of prejudicing people 
in favour of our own merit. 


171. We love thoſe who admire us, 
more than thoſe whom we admire. 


172. Rare is true love; but more 
rare true friendſhip. 


173. Few 


® « Fate bor et fuiſſe me Sejano amicum, et ut 
« eſſem xpetiſſe. Ut quiſſue Scjan» intimus, ita 
ad Czlaris amc tian val. dus. Lac. a. v». 
1 own 1 was Scjanus's friend, for there was no 
other road to favour, 
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173. Few women give into friend. 
ſhip. To thoſe who have experienced 
love, friendſhip is inſipid. 

174. In friendſhip as in love, ve 
are often happier in our ignorance 
than our knowledge. 


175. It is difficult to love thoſe whom 
we do not eſteem ; but it is full as dif- 
ficult to love thoſe whom we eſteem 
beyond ourſelves. | 


176. The greateſt effort of friend. 
ſhip is, not to the diſcovery of our 
faults to a friend, but an endeavour to 
convince our friend of his own. 


177 The charm of novelty, and 
the charm of long habit, oppoſite a 
they are, equally conceal from us the 
faults of a friend. 


178. The generality of friends put 
us out of conceit with friendſhip ; juſt 
as the generality of pious people put 
us cut of conceit with religion. 


179. Renewes 


Wine is ever inſipid to dram-driak-rs. 
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end- 
iced 


179. Renewed friendſhips are to be 
conducted with greater nicety, than 
ſuch as have never been broken, 


we GALLANTRY, 
ice 

180. Many women there are who 
never have had one intrigue; few are 


= | there who have had only one. 


cem 181. We ſeldom talk of a woman's 
ME firſt intrigue until ſhe has had a ſecond, 
end- 182. Love makes the ſmalleſt part 


our Bl of gallantry, 


"A 183. The gallantry of the mind 
conſiſts in agreeable fattery, 

and 

e 25 GLORY. 

the 


184. The glory of great men is 
| ever to be * according to the means 
Pa uſed to acquire it. 
U 
= 185. We exalt the reputation of 
ſome, in order to depreſs that of others. 
wes We ſhould not extol ſo much the Prince 
| of Conde and Marſhal Turenne, were 
F we 


rival. 
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we not inclined to leſſen one or th: 
other in the competion. 

186. It is as commendable to |: 
proud with reſpect to one's ſelf, as 
is ridiculous to be ſo with reſpect: 
others. & | 

187. We are unwilling to loſe off 
lives, yet would fain acquire glor 


Hence, the brave uſe more dexter N 1 
to avoid death, than men verſed in t. ; abo 
chicanery of has do to preſerve the! F 
eſtates. 1 
GOOD SENSE, | 80 
188. Good ſenſe ſhould be the e 
of all rule, whether ancient or moden 
Whatever is incompatible with go 
ſenſe 1s falſe. : 
GOODNESS, 1 
189. Nothing is more rare than tn wo 
good-nature. Many who imagi! 
they poſſeſs it, have nothing mo 
than a politeneſs and caſe. v 
190. Not © 
C 


1 * Populus neminem fine xmu's ſinit. i 
A. xiv. The public gives to every great mz 


Q _ all things, ſays Pythagoras, rever: 
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Yr th: 110. None deſerve the character of 
Peing good, who have not ſpirit enough 
So» be bad. Goodneſs, for the molt 
Hart, is either indolence or.impotence.* 


to |: 


191. It is very difficult to diſtin- 
Fuiſh diffuſive goodneſs fror2 great 


fe o 
tert 192. A fool has not ſtuff enough 


x | about him to make a good man. 
p 193. The reſolute alone can be 
Wruly good-natured : thoſe who com- 
1 only ſeem to be ſo, are weak; and 
F 


b 5 are eaſily ſoured. 


GRAVITY, 


194. Gravity is a myſterious car- 

age of the body, invented to cover 
He defects of the mind. 

F 2 GRA- 


® ©« Segnis, pavidus, et ſocordia innocent.” Tac. 
+1, Lazy, timorous, goud through ttupidity. 


Caprice is ſometimes a ſource of goodneſs : 
« And make a widow happy for a ooo”. 
Pe, 


MAXIMS. 
| GRATITUDE, 


195. Gratitude, like honeſty among 
traders, helps to carry on buſineſs. In 
trade we often pay, not becauſe we 
ought, but in order to ſecure credit 
another time. 


196. Thoſe who diſcharge their 
debts of gratitude ſhould not always 
flatter themſelves that they are grateful, 


197. The reaſon for miſreckoning in 
the expected returns of gratitude is this: 
the pride of giver and receiver can never 
agree about the value of the obligation. 

198. A cer- 


1 The Duke de la Rochefoucault's definition 


« of gravity deſerves to be written in letters of 


« gold. Gravity is an errant ſcoundrel, and of the 
&« moſt dangerous kind too, becauſe a fly one; and 
«© more honeſt well-meaning people are bubled 
«© out of their goods and money by it in one twelye- 
% month than by pccket-picking and ſhop-litt- 
« ing in ſeven. 'The very eſſence of gravity is de- 
c ſign, and conſequently deceit z a taught trick tv 
« gain credit of the world for more ſenſe and Know. 
6& ledge than a man is worth,” Triſtram Shandy.“ 
s Gravity is of the very eſſence of impoſture.'s 
Lord Shafteſbury, 
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198. A certain warmth of gratitude 
4 here is, which not only acquits us of 
Hours received, but even, while we 


on? re repaying what we owe, converts 
In Wour creditors into debtors. 

35 109. Gratitude, in moſt men, ariſes 

* rom a ſecret deſirę to receive greater 

favours. 

neir GRACE. 

2 3 1 . . 

70 { 200, Grace to the body is like good 
eenſe to the mind.* 

7 IN | 

op GREAT MEN. 

ver WW 201. Since Great Men cannot be- 


on. ſtow either health of body or peace of 
mind, we certainly pay too dear for all 
they can beſtow. 


* F 3 HAPPINESS, 
de 1 A grateful mind a 

and « By owing owes not, but ſtill pays; at once 
hled & Indebted and diſcharged.” 

= Paradiſe I. oſt. 
ra * © They are both the gifts of nature; but they 
he 60 may be cultivated, increaſed, and brought d 
2 « pertection. Adorn ycurſelf with all thoſe gr-c 5 
yy.” * and accompliſhments which without f-Iidity ae 
" ** frivolous z but without which, ſolidity is to a 
ury, te great degree uleleſs.“ 


Ld. Chesterficld's Lett. 192. 
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HAPPINESS, ou! 


202, No perſon is either ſo happy, 
or ſo unhappy, as he imagines. do 


— 9 8 n 
„ 


203. We are more anxious to ap- 
pear happy than really to become fo. 


204. Happineſs lies more in imagi- 
nation than in real poſſeſſion. We 
are made happy by obtaining, not what 
others eſteem deſirable, but what we 
vurſelves think ſo. 


HATRED, 


205. When our hatred is violent it 
finks us beneath even thoſe whom we 


hate. 


206. The hatred of favourites 15 
nothing more than the love of favour, 


Our indignation at not poſſeſſing it 
ourſelves, 


1 Horace ſpeaks thus of luxurious eating: 


«© Non in caro nidore voluptas 


Summa, ſed in teipſo est: tu pulmentaria quzr? 
« Sudando. Lib. II. Sat. ut 


« In you conſists the pleaſure of the treat, 
« Not in the price or flavour of the meat.” 
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ourſelves, is ſoothed and mitigated b 
the contempt we expreſs for thoſe who 


' i do; and we refuſe them our good will, 

@ becauſe we are not able to deprive 
ap- them of that ſomething which procures 
o. them the good will of every one elle. 


HEART. 


207. Every man boaſts of his heart, 
but no one dares to ſpeak well of his 
head. 

208. A man may be well acquaint- 
ed with his head, whilſt he is far from 


hs being ſo with his heart. 
209. The head is ever the dupe of 
te heart. 5 | 
15 
_ 210, The 
i. § © Plufieurs diroient en periode quarrẽ, que 
e quelques reflexions que faſſe Peſprit, et quelques 
„ reſolutions qu'il prenne pour corriger ſes travers, 
« le premier ſentiment du cœur renverſe tous ſes 
&« projets. Mais il n' appartient qu'a M. de la Ro- 
« che foucault de dire tout en un mot, ques Leſprit 
re « est toujours la dupe du cœur.“ Many could 
ü. have ſaid, in a round period, that whatever reflec- 


tions the mind may make, and whatever reſolu- 
to. 


— F — 


55 MAXIMS, 
210. The head cannot long act the 


part of the heart. Fort 
3 ; Her 

211. Imagination cannot invent ſo 
many contrarieties as naturally poſſeſs 21 
the heart ot man. well 

HEROES, 
212. Nature ſometimes gives great 21 
advantages; but the concurrence of 

ties 1 

For- 

tions it may take to reform its irregularities, the 

firſt motion of the hear: overturns ail its projects. 
But the Duke de la Roche foucault alone can 14 21 


all this ir,“ The head {s ever the dupe of the 
6 heart.“ L' Art de Fenfer, 

&« [Peſprit eſt ſcuuent la dupe du cur. If,“ 1.1 
Lord Cheſterfield, „* he had ſaid, inftead of * /i- 
« went,” preſgue ten o re, 1 fear he would have been 
© nearer the truth.” But his Lordſhip, perhaps, 


quoted from memory; for, in te copies we have 4, 
conſulted, torjours is the word. Carr and &prit f teri; 
imply to many ſenſes, and Heart and mind ſo fen, - hab 
that the thought, in our language, ſo tranſlated, * dito 
would have been flat. By the heart, however, 1: induſtr 
to be underſtocd the ſeat of the paſſions 3 by the mind accoun 
the ſeat of reaſon. Our Author trequently uſes the tate in 
expreſſion. $ It 
% Ceur and cſprit,”” ſays a french writer, are PR. ae 
& faſhionable words: we hear of nothing elle. road 
« We have a book called, A Quarrel between the n 
„% Mind and the Heart.” 60 He 


D emits, du Cæur et de Ei 


MAXIMS. Ti 


he | 
Fortune muſt be obtained to make 
Heroes. 

ſ9 

ls 213. There are heroes in bad, as 
well as in good actions. + 

HOPE. 

. 214. Hope, deceitful as it is, car- 

5 ties us agreeably through life. & 

N HONOUR. 


215. One acquired honour is ſecu- 
rity for more. 


HUMOUR. 


+ Tacitus ſays of Petronius ** Ut alios induſ- 
te teria, ita, hunc ignavia, protulerat ad famam; 


« dito luxu,” A. xvi. Others acquire fame by 
induſtry 3 he got it by effiminency : yet he was not 
accounted a debauchee or ſpendthrift, but a man of 
tate in pleaſure. 


$ It does more; it extends its influence beyond 
the grave, and helps to reconcile us to the ſtroke of 
death, 


1 Ho e travels through, nor quits us when we 
le.“ 
Por. 


« habebaturque non ganeo et profligator, ſed eru- 
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58 MAXIMS, 


HUMOUR. 


216. Our own caprice is more ex. 
travagant than the caprice of fortune, 


217. Fancy it is that fixes the va- 
lue of the gifts of fortune. 


218. Our humour is apt to be more 
in fault than our underſtanding. 


219. Of the temper of men, as of 
moſt buildings, we may ſay that it has 
ſeveral aſpects ; ſome agreeable, ſome 
diſagreeable. 


220. The humovrs of the body 
have a regular ſtated courſe, and in- 
ſenſibly influence the will; they cir- 
culate, and exerciſe a ſecret power 
over us. In fact they have a conſi- 
derable ſhare in all our actions, though 
we percelve it not. 


221. Through the medium of hu- 
mour, madmen and fools ſce every 
thing. § 

222. The 


- 


® The jaundiced eye ſees every thing yellow. 


MAXIMS. 59 
222. The calm or diſquiet of our 


humour depends leſs on momentous 
affairs, than-on the trifles that occur 


| daily. 


HYPOCRISY. 


223. Hypocriſy is the homage that 


vice pays to virtue. 


IDLENESS, 


274. It is a miſtake to imagine 


| that the violent paſſions alone, ſuch as 
ambition and love, can triumph over 


the reſt. Idleneſs, languid as ſhe is, 
often governs them all : ſhe influences 


our detigns and our actions; ſhe inſen- 


libly conſumes both the paſſions and 
the virtues. 


225. Idleneſs, timidity, or ſhame, 
often keeps us within the bounds of 
duty; whilſt Virtue ſeems to run 
away with the honour of it. 


226. Idleneſs 


+ « Metus temporum obtentui, ut quod Seg- 
; „ nitia 


dx © ao” 


50 MAXIMS». 


226. Idleneſs belongs to the minl 
more than the body. 


JEALOUSY. 


227. Under certain circumſtance 
it may not be diſagreeable to have Hof cv 
Jealous wife; for ſhe will always E occa 
talking of what pleaſes her huſband, 


228. Thoſe only who avoid givin! 
jealouſy are the perſons who are dſl 22 
ſerving of it. 


229. Jealouſy is born with lov preſe 
but does not always die with it. 


230. Jealouſy is nouriſhed by doubt; from 
and, when we arrive at certainty, eite with 


becomes madneſs, or ceaſes. 2 
231. 1 Kind 
inju 

te nitia erat Sapientia vocaretur.” Tac. H. 
Timidity ſometimes paſſes for wiſdom. * Genu t \ 
« ſub Nerone temporum quibus inertia pro aps Wit ! 
„„ entia tuit,”” Under Nero it was witdom to % | 
RD 9 hands 
inactiye. Caſe c 


—.. 
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— 


8 


mind 231. In jealouſy there is leſs of love 
than of ſelf- love. 


232. A ſpecies of love there is, 
the exceſs of which prevents jealouſy. 


. 


233. Jealouſy, though the greateſt 
of evils, is the leaſt pitied by thoſe Who 


* 


2 — - — * 


occaſion it. 1 
ILLS. 4 

234. Philoſophy eaſily triumphs 4 
over ills both paſt and future ; but 3 
preſent ills triumph over philoſophy. a 
235. The good we have received b 
from any one, ſhould make us bear by 
with the ill we have ſuffered, q 
| 

236. To the greater part of man- : 
kind it is leſs dangerous to do an i 


injury, than much ſervice. 


_ 


G 237. Awil- 


t Witneſs Rhadamiſtus, who threw his beloved 
wite into a river, that ſhe might not fall into the 
hands of another. Alſo, ** Love and Madneſs.” 
Caſe of Hackman and Miſs Reay.) 


$ © Beneficiaeo uſque læta ſunt, dum videntur 


% exſolvi poſſe; ubi multum antevenere, pro gra- 
© ia 


— 
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62 MAx IBIS. 


ö 237. A willingneſs to believe il, 
without examination, is the effect of char; 
pride and idleneſs. We are ready to N gra! 


ſuppoſe guilt, but unwilling to be at 24 

the trouble of examining into the ac. leg 

f cuſation. frond 
238. Weakneſs often gets the bct. 2 
ö ter of thoſe ills which reaſon could not. BE 
| INCONSTANCY. ditio 
239. There is a ſort of inconſtancy, 24 
| proceeding from levity or weaknels, Noblię 
which gives into every opinion: there {Wyiblup 


is another inconftancy, more excuſeable ¶ zatio 


which ariſes from ſatiety, 14 
INFIDELITY. I nefit: 
from 


240. We find it more diffcult to 
overlook the leaſt infidelity to our- 
ſelves than the greateſt to others, 


24 
INGRATITUDE. mucl 

341. Extraordinary haſte to diſ- 
charge 10 


« ta odium redditur.” Tac. A. iv. When be- 
nefits are ſuch as can never be repaid, the bene- 


factor is uſually hated inſtead of thanked, 


— — —— — ——-— — 


[0 
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MAXIMS, 63 


charge an obligation, is a ſort of in- 
| gratitude, 


242. Some ungrateful people are 


leſs blamable for their ingratitude, 
than their benefactors. 


243. We ſeldom find people un- 


grateful, ſo long as we are in a con- 
dition to ſerve them. 


244. It is no great misfortune to 


L oblige an ungrateful perſon ; but an 
ihſupportable one to be under an obli- 
gation to a ſcoundrel. 


245. Thoſe on whom we confer be- 


nefits we are fonder of, than thoſe 
from whom we receive them. 


INNOCENCE. 


246. Innocence finds not near ſo 


much protection as guilt. 


INTEREST. 


247. Intereſt ſpeaks all languages, 
G 2 and 
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64  MAXIMS, 


and acts all parts, even the part i Tide 
diſinteręſtedneſs itſelf. | 


248 Intereſts blinds ſome peopls 
and culightens others, 


21 
249. The reputation of virtue ea! 
as ſerviceable to intereſt, as it is to vie 
250. The virtues and vices are 
ſet in motion by intereſt, 
251. Good-nature, that boaſter a 3 
ſenſibility—how often is it ſtifled þ 1 
5 ing 
the ſmalleſt intereſt! | 1b 
= 
252. Throughintereſt alone we coWnper 
demn vice, and extol virtue, 
253. In ſmall intereſts we ventu 
to diſbelieve appearances, 257 
WON 
INTREPIDITY, = 
ng 5 
254. Intrepidity is a wonderi'e ge 
ſtrength of ſoul, that renders it ſup 
rior to the trouble, diſorder, and em 
tion which an appearance of dang 
is apt to excite. By this quality, | 
the moſt ſurpriſing and dreadiul t Live 
| cidem noble 


— — — 


MAXIMS. 


Ecidents, hero:s maintain tranquillity, 
End preſerve the free uſe of their reaſons 


JUSTICE. 


255. The love of juſtice often 
eans no more than the fear of ſuffer- 
ing by injuſtice, 


KNOWLEDGE, 


256. To know things well, we 
would know them in detail; but this 
eing in a manner infinite, our know- 
edge muſt needs be ſuperficial and 
ecoWupertect, 


LIBERALITY, 
257. What we call liberality is ſel- 


om more than vanity of beſtow- 
ng; we are fonder of the vanity than 


derbe generoſity of the action. 

| ſup G 3 LOVE. 
| emi 

dang 

ty, | | 

ul : Liberality is not merely the act. of giving; it is 


ic noble diſpoſition of the giver. 
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66 MAXx IRIS. 


LOVE. 


tl 

258. No diſguiſe can long conce! 
love where it really is, nor feign | , 
where it is not. : 

c 

259. Since it is no more in our 
power to love than to avoid it, a love ; 
has no right te complain of his mi © 
treſs's inconſtancy, nor ſhe of H ®' 
lover's. 

260. It is hard to define love. M. a 
may ſay of it, however, that in the h tl 
it is a deſire to reign ; in the mind, WM P. 
ſympathy: in the body, a ſecret incl 
nation to enjoy after all difficulties, tr 

261. Love, in ſome of its effect 
looks more like hatred than kindnebs bs 

1 This is ſurely but a dark confuſed account! 

love; hardly will any one cry out, after hi 

read it, Nunc ſcio guid fit amor. Hobbes has e 

ned it in fewer words. It is the love ot « 

«ﬀ ſingularity, with a deſire to be fingularly bclove 
« And the ſame, with fear that the love is nt" WW 
* tual, is jealouſy.“ R. 
11 


1 * Quod petiere premunt arcte, faciur'! 
© ꝗdolorem. 


— 


0 (1 


MAXIMS. 


262. Moſt people are aſhamed of 


their amours when the fit is over. 

Ince! 3 1 
on © 263. In the original, love is one and 
| the ſame ; but there are a thouſand dif- q 

| | | 

1 ferent copies. | 
Juni 264. Love, like fire, ſubſiſts by con- 
* tinual mo ion: when it ceaſes to hope 
e or fear, it ceaſes to exiſt. | | 
265. Lovelends its name to many 

We a correſpondence, in which he is as lit= # 

c fol tle concerned as the Doge, in what 
10, 2 paſſes at Venice. | 
* 266. The more you love your mi- 
* treſs, the eaſier it is to hate her. | 
ec 267. To love is the leaſt error in a | 


woman who has abandoned herſelf to 
love.* 1 
268. There | 


«© Corports, et dentes illidunt ſæpe labellis.“ 
Lucret. I. iv. a 
What they deſir'd they curſt; and 'midſt the blits 
Raiſe pain, when often with a furious Kits 
'They wound the balmy lip. 


, YViros ad unum quodque maleficium ſingulæ 
„% cupidi- 


68 MAXIMS. 


268. There are thoſe who had never 
been in love, had they never talked d 
it. 

269. The pleaſure of love is in loy. 


ing: we are happier in the paſſion we 
feel, than in that we excite. 


270. To fall in love, is much eaſier 
than to get out of it. 


271. Novelty to love, like bloom to 
fruit, gives a luſtre which is eaſily ef- 
faced ; but it never returns. 


272. Thoſe whom we have once 
ceaſed to love, can never be the objects 
of our love a ſecond time. 


273, We 


t cupiditates impellunt; mulieres autem ad om- 
« nia maleficia cupiditas una ducit.“ Cic. I. iv. 
de Art. Rhet, Single vices make men commit 
ſingle crimes: but one vice makes women guilty of 
all. The reaſon is— That general contempt 
and Il-uſige which cuſtom has made the conſe- 
quences of the forfe ture of female virtue. For 
women, finding themſelves irrecoverably undone 
by a fingle flip, and treated as if nothing could 
be added to their guilt, ſtop afterwards at no one 
crime, becauſe they know that they are thought 
capable ot all. | 


273. We forgive juſt ſo long as we 


of 
love. 
274. In love, we often doubt what 
owe moſt believe. | 
we 
ö 275. The man who fancics that he 
loves his miſtreſs for her own ſake, is 
ier much miſtaken. 
276. Young women who would 
o not be coquets, and old men who 
. would not be ridiculous, ihould never 


| ſpeak of love as in any way concerning 
ce themſelves. 
s 277. Nothing is more natural and 


| more fallacious, than to perſuade our- 
ſelves that we are beloved. 


e 
278. Of love, thoſe who are firſt 

E cured, are beſt cured. 

f 279. Inall the paſſions we commit 


faults: in love we are guilty of the 
moſt ridiculous ones. 


280. In the old age of love, as in 
that of life, we continue to live to pain. 


though we ceaſe to live to pleaſure. 
281. We 
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70 MAXIMS, 


281. We hear of many cures for 288. 


love, of which not a fingle one is in- iſtent 
fallible. er mu 


282. Love, all agreeable as it is, 
pleaſes more in its manner than in itſelf, 


289. 
283. Women in love forgive great rder t 
indiſcretions ſooner than ſmall indeli- 


cacies. mn 
Jenne 
284. A lover never ſees the faults Nhat m- 
of his miſtreſs till the enchantment is ride, a 
285. We are nearer loving thoſe 
who hate us, than thoſe who love us 
more than we chuſe. | 291. 
antly | 


286. A man of ſenſe may love like Nooks. 
a madman, but never like a fool.“ 


287. If lovers are never weary of 
each other, it is becauſe they are al- WW» acc 


ways talking of themſelves. — 
n dene 

288. Love deitas 

Gay tells us, however, that “ in love we are : 
& all fools alike.” Experience perhaps juſtifies — 


his opinion. 


for 


in- 
IS, 
elf. 


cat 
Its 


ilts 


fies 


MAxIMsõ. 71 
288. Love and prudence are incon- 
iſtent; as the former increaſes, the lat- 
er muſt decreaſe.* 


MAGNANIMIT . 


289. Magnanimity deſpiſes all, in 
order to obtain all. 


290. Magnanimity is ſufficiently 
fined by its name: yet we may ſay 
hat magnanimity is the good ſenſe of 
ride, and the nobleſt way of acquiring 
pplauſe. 


MAN. 


291, The ſtudy of man is abun- | 
antly more neceſſary than the ſtudy of | | 
books. | 


292. Men 


According to Ovid, love and dignity alſo are | 
conſiſtent x T 
lon bene convenient, nec in una ſede morantur, ? 
yeitas & Amor. 


t The proper ſtudy of mankind is man,” fays 
bye. Lord Cheſterfield allows that “ learning is 
acquired by reading books; but the mas gocer. 

rr 


MAXIMS, 


72 

292. Men and things have diſtind 
points of view: ſome we ſhould ſee 
near; of others we judge beſt at 
diltance. 


293. The truly honeſt man is he 
who ſets no value on himſelf. 


294. He muſt needs be honef 
who is ever open to the inſpection of 
honeſt men. 


295. Moſt men, like plants, have 
ſecret properties, Which chance alone 
diſcovers. 


296. A man often imagines he ad, 
whilſt he is acted upon. His mind 
aims at one thing; his heart inſenfiblj 
gravitates towards another. 


297. Men 


4 fary learning, the knowledge of the World, is 
« only to be acquired by reading men, and ſtudy- 
4% ing all the various editions of them.“ Again, 
& All are in general, and yet no two in particular f 
« exactly alike. Thoſe who have not accurately 
te ſtudied, perpetually miſtake : they do not di 
c cern the ſhades and gradations that difting uit 
64 characters ſeemingly alike, &c. &c.“ Let toe 


_ & preat book of the world be your principal ſtudy 
Lett. 217. and 205 
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MAxIMs. 73 


aa 297- Men would not live long in 
lee riet were they not che mutual dupes 
tz cach other. 


298. Men are treacherous oſtener 
he rough weakneſs than deſign. 


MARRIAGE. 


eſt 299- Convenient marriages, there 
0 ertainly may be, but there are no de- 
johtful ones. 


ave MEMORY, 


300. For want of memory every 
me complains, but nobody of the want 
91 judgment 


bly. 01. Why have we memory ſuffi- 
ient to retain the minuteit circum— 
ances that have happened to us ? and 
lenShet not enough to remember how often 
1, „Ne have related them to the ſame per- 
a ons. 


ular | MERIT. 


302. They who eſteem themſelves 
erlons of merit, take pride in being 
unlucky: 

4 
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74 MAXIMS, 


unlucky: they perſuade themſelves, 2 
well as others, that they are worthy df 
better fortune. 


303. To undeceive one who is pre. 
judiced in favour of his own merit, is 
to render him the bad office that wy 
done to the madman of Athens, who 
fancied all the veſſels which came into 
that port to be is on. 9 


304. | 


& This noble Athenian, when recovered fron 
his indiſpoſition, declared, that he never had mo-: 
leafure than whilit he was diſtempered, w/c! 
e remembered well; adding, that h's friends wu 
have obliged him much, to have let him che 
a happinels that put him in poſſeſſion of all things 
without depriving any one elſe, ZElian I 
ſtory of Thralſylius. 
68 a feroit- il, helas, fi quelque audacicux 
« Alloit pour ſon malheur lui deſiller les yeux 
% Qu'il maudiroit le jour, ou ſon ame inſen!'e 
& Perdit l'heureuſe erreur qui charmoit i 
penſe.” Boileau, Sat. “ 
Should ſome officious perſon open his cye., |! 
w-uld curſe the day on which he was depr;ved d 
the delightful :illukon, See Maxim 95. 
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304. It is a ſign of extraordinary 
merit, when the envious are forced to 
prai ſc.* 


305. Nature gives merit; but good 
| fortune ſets it to work. 


306. Some, with great merit, are 
quite diſguſting; others, with great 
faults, are very pleaſing. + 


397. Some there are whoſe merit 
conſiſts in both ſaying and doing fooliſh 
things i-aſonably. An alteration of 
conduct would ſpoil all. 


H 2 308. Mode- 


c Ne militibus quidem ingrata ſuit Celſi ſalus 
4% random wirtutem adrirantibus cui iraſcebantur,” 
The foldiery, who were angry with Celſus, yet 
withed him well on account of his merit, Tac. H. i. 


* Qzdam virtutes odio ſunt; ſeveritas ob- 
« ſtinata, invictus adverſum gratiam animus.“ 
Te. A. xv. "there are odious virtues; ſuch as 
infiexivl- ſeverity, and an integrity that accepts 
of no tavour. 


t Thoſe perhaps, who with great faults are 
very pleating 3 mentioned in the former maxim. 
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76 MAxIMus. 


308. Moderate qualihcations art. 
fully ſet off, gain more reputation than 


* real merit. & 


309. Merit procures us the eſtzem 
of men of ſenſe; good fortune procures 
us that of the pubic. 

310. The att-ctation of merit 1s 
oftener rewarded than merit 1tfcIf. 

311. Merit, like fruit, has its ſeaſon, 


312. We ſhould not judge of a 
man's merit by his great qualities, but 
by the uſe he makes of them, 


313. The world, cenforious as it 
may be, is oftener favourable to falſe 
merit, than unjuſt to true, 


MO DERA- 


5% Poppæus Sib'nus, modicus originis, cor 
6 ſulatum ac triumphale decus adeptus, maximit 
& que provimciis per vigint quatuor annos 1mpulituy 
4% nuitam ob eximiam aricm, d quod par . 
Fe petiis neque ſupra erat.“ Tac. A. vi op- 
pæus Sabinus, of moderate birth, vbtained the 
conſulſhip, and the honour of a triumph; an 
governed during twenty-four years the greatel 
rovinces, without any extraordinary merit; heing 
uit capable of his employments, and in no mat 
ner above them. 
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MODERATION. 


314. The moderation of thoſe who 
re happy, is owing to nothing more 
than to the calm that good fortune 
eſtows upon the t2mper.F 


315. Moderation is a dread of incur- 
ing that envy and contempt which at- 

and upon intoxicated proſperity. It 
i; an oſtentation of the ſtrength of the 
mind. Moderation in an exalted ſta- 
jon is the deſire of appearing ſuperior 
to fortune. 


316. We make a virtue of mode- 
tion, in order to bound the ambition of 
great men. Alſo, to comfort moderate 

eniuſes for their ſlender fortune, and 
their ſlender merit. 


H 3 317. Mode- 


& © Tantum honorum atque opum in me cu- 


* mulati, ut 1ih.l telecitati mem deſit, ni if mode- 


* ratio ejus. Cetera invidiam auzent.” Tac. 
A. x'v. You have ſo loaded me with honcurs 
and riches, that nothing can be wanting to 
proſperity, but moderation. Any thing more will 
excite envy. 


* 


78 MAX IMS. 


* 


317. Moderation reſembles Tempe. 
rance: we are not ſo unwilling to in- 
dulge in eating, as afraid of doing 
ourſelves harm by it. 


318. Many people deſpiſe riches; 
few know how to beſtow them.* 


NEGOTIATION. 


319. We are often diſſatisfied with 
thoſe who negotiate our affairs, be- 
cauſe they ſacriſice their friend to the 
ſucceſs of the negotiation. Succas 
becomes their own intereſt through 


the honour they expect for bringing to 
a con- 


„ Cureget indignus quiſquam te divite 3 quare 
4 Templa ruunt antique deum ; cur, improbe, 
es caræ 
Non aliquid patriz tanto emetiris acervo ? 
Horst. 
Then why not better uſe this proud exceſs 8 
Of worthleſs wealth ? Why lives un deep diſtreſs 


A manunworthyto be poor, or why | ths 
Our ſacred ſhrines in aged ruins lie ? his o 
Why not of tuch a mafly tre:ſure ſpare 66 
To thy dear country, wretch ! am derate ſhare? 

Shalt thou alone no change of fortune know ! cr 


Thou future l:ughter of thy deadiicft toe ? 


MAxIMsõ. 79 
2 concluſion what they themſelves had 


NG 
þ undertaken. 
ing NARROWNESS OF MIND. 


320. Narrowneſs of mind is often 
es; ¶ the cauſe of obſtinacy: we believe no 
farther than we can fee. 


OLD AGE, 


321. Old age is a tyrant; it forbids 
ih the pleaſures of youth on pain of death. 


= 322, Few people are qualified to be 
wy OG 

mw 

þ 323. As we grow old we grow 
to fooliſh as well as wiſe, 

n- 324. Old age gives good advice, 


when it can no longer give bad exam- 
are ple.+ 
325. Old 


Tat. 


eo 5 


* Stiſt in opinion, always in the wrong. 

| Dryden. 

Terence makes a young fellow ſpeak thus of 
his old facher: 

6 Perii! is mihi, ubi adbivit plus paulo, ſua 

„ quz narrat t:cinora ! | 

& Nunc ait, periculum ex ali:s facito tibi, quod 

64 KX 
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325. Old fools are more fooliſh 
than young ones. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


326. Opportunities make us known 
to ourſelves as well as to others. 


327. In affairs of importance, we 
ought leſs to contrive opportuinitics, 
than to uſe them when they otter. 


328. Our qualities both good and 
bad, are uncertain, and dubious, and at 
the mercy of opportunity, 


THE PASSIONS, 


329. The duration of our paſſions 
is as little in our power as the duration 
of our lives. 


330. The 


« ex uſu ſiet; 
« ſtutus? 


Speaking of another, 
Shews how he'd act in ſuch a cate himſelf ; 
Yet when he takes a ſup or two too much, 
Oh, what mad pranks he tells me of tis own ! 
Colman, 


away 


233. 
intere 
tic pz 
tr 81 
calon 


nan. 
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330. The paſſions are the only ora- 


tors that never fail to ſucceed. They 


Lare, as it were, Nature's art of elo- 


quence, fraught with infallible rules. 
Simplicity with the aid of the paſſions, 
perſuades more than the utmoſt elo- 


cuence without them. 


331. In the heart of man there reigns 
a perpetual ſucceſſion of the paſſions; 
ſo that the deſtruction of one is almoſt 
always the production of another. 


332. The paſſions often beget their 
oppotites. Avarice produces prodi- 
gality; prodigality avarice: men are 
often conſtant through weakneſs, and 
bold through fear. 


333. When we ſubdue our paſſions, 
tis to be attributed rather to their 
weakneſs than to our own ſtrength. 


334» So much injuſtice and ſelf- 
intereſt enter into the compoſition of 
tie paſhons, that we ought to be on 
ur guard even when they ſeem moſt 
icalonable, 

335. Note 
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we take to conceal our paſſioms under 


82 MA XIMS. 


335. Notwithſtanding all the care 


the pretences of religion aud honor, 
wor ſtill appear through ſuch Alimiy 
VCI1S. ; 


330. Abſence deſtroys ſmall pal. 
ſions, and increaſ-s great ones: the 
wind extinguiſhes tapers, but kindles 
fires. 


337. Of the influence of our paſ- 


ſions we are by ons aware, 


338. The hoart, while agitated by 
the remains of one paſſion, is more 
ſuſceptible of another, than when en— 
tirely at reſt. 


339. Thoi: who, during life, are 
under the influence of ſtrong paſhons, 
are happy; but iniſerable when cure! 
of them. + 

340. Paſſion 


+ Thoſe who would eradicat* all hopes and fen 
out of the human breaſt, as the cans of happine!y 
are but ill acquainted with the economy of Ei! 
mind. The inaRion and pathy thai are the nec 
Gary attendants on ſuch a ſtate would be greater evil 
than the moſt unbounded licence of the paſſions. 


BY 
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than 
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310. Paſſion often makes a fool of 
a man of ſenſe: ſometimes it makes a 
man of ſenſe a fool. 


PENETRATION, 


3:1. The great defect of penetra- 
tion is not ſo much in falling thort of, 
as, in going beyond the mark. 5 

342, Penetration has an air of divi- 
nation; it pleaſes our vanity more 
than any other quality of the mind. 


PERSEVERANCE., 


343. Perſeverance merits neither 
blame nor praiſe. It 1s no more than 
the duration of our inclinations and 
ſentiments, which we can neither 
create nor extinguiſh. 


PHILOSOPHERS, 


344. Contempt of riches in the 
old philoſophers, was a concealed de- 
lice of revenge, by deſpiſing the good 


which 
> — i ny re plague 
To (py into abuſes; and of: my jealouſy 
Shapes faults that are not. Othello. 


Serge, en 2 
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84 MAXIMS, 


which Fortune had denied them. l 
was an artfu] ſhelter from the diſgrace 
of poverty: a bye-way to arrive at that 
eſteem which they could not procure 


by wealth.“ 


345. Fondneſs, or, indifference for 
life with the old philoſophers, was the 
mark of ſelf-love: which ought 10 
more to be controverted than the taſte 
of the palate, or the choice of colou:s, 


346. Philoſophy eaſily triumps over 
paſt and future ills: thoſe ills that are 
preſent, however, as eaſily triumph 
over that. 


PIETY. 


347. Piety in old women is a decent 
way of eſcaping the diſgrace and _ 
cule 


# According to Ariſtippus's repartee to Dis- 
genes: 

4% Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 

« Nollet Ariſtippus. Si ſciret regibus uti 

& Faſlidire olus qui me nctat.” 

| Horat Ep. xvi 

His patient herbs could Ari ippus eat, 
He had diidain'd the tables of the Great. 
And he who cenſutes me, the ſage replies, 
It ig could live with kings, would herbs de ſpiſe. 
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hi 
bu 


grace 
t that 


ule attendant on decayed beauty. - It 
& an endeavour to hold out upon a re- 
peCtable footing.* 


Cure 
PIT. 

e for 1 | , 

che 348. Pity is a ſenſe of our own mis- 


ortunes in thoſe of other people: it is 
| fort of foreſight of the difaſters that 
ay befal] — We aſſiſt others 
hat they may aſſiſt us on like occaſi- 
dns; ſo that, the ſervices we offer to 
a he unfortunate, are ſo many antici- 
nl W-ated kindneſſes to ourſelves. 


no 
taſte 
JUS, 
Over 


1 349. The 
„F pope his aſſigned them another employment, 
ent « See how the world its veterans rewards; 
di- « A youth of conqueſts, an od age of cards. 


ule 1 Grief for the fcalamity of another is pity 

« and ariſeth from the imagination that the like 
. « calamity may be fall himſelf 3 and therefore is 
Vie WW called alſo compaſſion, and, in the phraſe of this 
« preſent time, a fellow feeling: and therefore for 
« calamity ariſing from great wickedneſs, the beſt 
% men have the leaft pity : and for the ſame ca- 
* lamity, thoſe hate pity, that think themſelves 
« leaſt obnoxious to the tame.” Hobbes' Leviath. 
The celebrated ſentence of Terence, “ Homo 


vi, 


a man and feel for all mankind,” is indeed tlie 
ame opinion more neatly expreſſed, 


% ſum, humani hihil alienum a me puto. I am ' 
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86 MAXIMS. 


349. The deſire of being pitied, «f 1 
being admired, is commonly the true fo. 
reaſon of our confidence, 7 

3: 
LEASING. diffe 
of {| 

350. He who 1s diſpleaſed with | 
every body 1s more unhappy than h: *. 
with whom nobody is diſpleaſed. 

want 
POWER. have 
us tt 


351. We have more power than willi tion 
we repreſent things as impracticable 


{ 
merely by way of exculpating our- S., 
* c 
ſelves. We 
PRIDE. corre 
; ourſi 
352. Pride ever indemnifies itſelf 
and is noloſer, even when it renoun- 
ces vanity, 
« d 
353. Wer: gu 
Not 
pliſhe 


T * Multa experiendo confieri, que ſegnibu 
* ardua videntur,” Tac. A. xiii. Indolenc 15 
perſuades us that thoſe things are impraCticah!: 
which we might eafily accomplith. 


«Nil 
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ky . Were we not proud ourſelves, 
ee thould ſeldom complain of the pride 


true Hof others. 
354. Pride is equal in all men; it 
differs only in the means and manner 
F of ſhewing itſelf. 
Wit 


* 355. Nature, which has ſo wiſcly 
adapted the organs of the body to its 
wants, ſeems, with the ſame view to 
have given us pride: in order to ſpare 
us the pain of knowing our impertec- 


vill; tions. 


355. In our reprehenſions, pride 
has a greater ſhare than good- nature. 
We reprove, not ſo much in order to 
correct, as to intimate, that we hold 
ourſelves free from ſuch failings. 


I 2 357. Pride 


« Nil tam difficile eft quin quærendo inveſti- 
& pzri poſſet. Ter. 

Nothing fo difficult but may ſcon be accom- 
pliſned by induſtry. Colman, 


1 © And pride beſtowson all a common friend.“ 
Pope, 


ne 
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357. Pride would never owe, noi 


would ſelf-love ever pay. * 
358. Pride is often increaſed by Me arc 
what we retrench from our other faults, r ha 
359. The ſame pride that condemns weep 
the faults from which we are exempt, 
inclines us to deſpiſe thoſe good qua- 
lities of which we are not poſſeſſed. 36. 
360. In our concern for the misfor- pes 
tunes of our enemies, there is often Ns. 
mor2 pride than benevolence, By 
- ſhewing our compaſſion we make 
them feel our ſuperiority. 36. 
351. Nothing flatters our pride raiſe 
more than the confidence repoſed in us © 
by the Grreat: we eſteem that to be 1 
a tribute to our merit, which proceeds 36 
frequently from mere inability to keep NWO 
a ſecret, Confidence is relief to the 
mind oppreſſed with a load of ſecrecy.h | 30 


362. Pride 


F. The difficulty of keeping a ſecret has been 
fatirized in the ſtory of Midas's barber. Midas he def 
endeavouring to hide, under a Phrygian * coverir 
| the impart 


which 


MAxIMus. 89 


362. Pride has its caprice, as well 
other pathons : aſhamed to own that 
e are jealous, we yet value ourſelves 
r having been fo, and even for being 
uſceptible of it. 


py PROMISES. 


363. We promiſe according to our 


for. Wopes : we perform according to our 
ren cdrS. 

By PRAISE. 

Ike 


304. The ſhame that ariſes from 
ide Nraiſe undeſerved often makes us aſpire 
fter what, otherwiſe, we ſhould never 
be Nave thought of. 


ds WW 365. We ſeldom praiſe thoſe heartily 
ep ho ſeem not to admire us. 


8 366. When we ſeem to blame our- 
[:lves we mean only to extort praiſe. 


I 3 367. We 


he deformity of his aſs's ears. His barber diſ- 
covering the ſecret, and not daring to ſpeak out, 
imparted it to the earth; whence ſprung reecs, 
which divulged it. 


— r . 


| 
| 


90 MAXIMS, 
367. We ſeldom give praiſe with. 


out a view to ſelf-intereſt. Praiſe is 
flattery, artfully, concealed, refined: it r 
pleaſes, with an eflential difference; 

both giver and receiver: the latter 1c 
takes it as the reward of merit, the 


former beſt ows it by way of ſhewing pl 
candour and deſcernment. 
268. Envenomed praife expoſes, by ” 
a ſide-blow, ſuch faults as we duri 
not any other way lay open.+ fot 
369. We uſually praiſe with a view 
to be praiſed. 
370. Few are ſo wiſe as to prefer | _* 


uſctul reproof to treacherous praiſe, MW « | 


C6 


371. There 4 
* q 
; 7 

+ * Peſſimum inimicorum genus laudantes.” : q 

Tac. Panegyriits are the moſt dangerour enemies = 

1 Peritiſſim's, fi conſulerentur, vera dicturis: ap 

& arcurre eos intimi amicorum Vitellii; ita tor- ſitio 

„% macls, principus auribus, ut aſpera que utilia, him 
© nec quidquam nift jucundum & læſurum acc 
6“ peret.” ac. H. iii, Vitellius might have 

known the truth from the old otficers, but ©: A 

courtiers kept them off; having accuſtomed hin 1 

not to hear auy thing diſagreeable, though utetul; 1. 


but to liſten to every thing pleaſing and perniciove 


44 „ 
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371. There are reproaches which 
give praiſe, and there are praiſes which 


reproach. 
372. That affected modeſty which 


declines praiſe, is deſirous only of being 
praiſed with more delicacy. 


373. Reſiſtance to praiſe is a deſire 


to be praiſed twice, 


374. An ambition to merit praiſe, 
fortifies virtue, Sincere praiſe, be- 


{towed 


& Pliny relates of Cæſar, that his blame was fo 
artful as to ſeem praile. “ Ita reprehendit, ut 
« laudet.”* Lib, ii. Ep. xil. © Auguſtus cum 
„ '{iberio tribunitiam poteſtatem a patribus poſtu- 
« laret, quanquam Hh ,norifica oratione, quiedam 
dae cultu & initritutis czus jecerat, quæ velut ex- 
* culando exprobraret.” "lac. A. When Au- 
guſtus demanded the tribun tial power of the ſenate 
tor '1:berius, in an oration made in his praiſe, 
he dropped ſomething about his remper and diſpo- 
2 that ſeemed to accule while he was excufing 
um. 


y But Cæſar, never will your Horace hear, 
A languid panegyric hurts his car. 
100 itrongly ..uarded from the poet's lays, 
He ſpurns the flatterer and his faucy praiſe. 
Francis, I. II. I. i. 
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ſtowed on wit, valour, and beauty, 


ever contributes to their augmenta- 


tion. & 
QUALITIES. 


375. Our good qualities more than 
our bad actions, expoſe us to perſe- 
cution and hatred, | 


376. It is not enough to poſſeſs great 
qualities; unleſs we have the manage- 
ment of them. 


377. Some 


& The ſenate, ſays Tacitus, loaded Nero with 
Pruiſes, to excite 2 emperor from the 
glory acquired by little actions to greater.“ Mag- 
« ns patrum laudibus; ut juvenilis animus, levium 
« quoque rerum gloria ſublatus, majoxes con- 
« tinuaret ** Siniſtra erga eminentes interpre- 
ac tatio; nec minus periculum ex magna fama, quan 
ac . mala. The world is apt to judge unfavour- 
able of eminent merit. A great reputation 1s as 
dangerous as a bad one, 


& Brutidium artibus honeſtis copioſum, & fi 
& rectum iter pergeret ad clariſſima quæque iturum 
« feſtinatio extimulabat 3 dum — ein ſupe— 
46 riores, anteire parat: quos multos etiam bonos 
c peſſumdedit; qui, ſpretis quæ tarda cum ſccuri- 
cc tate, prematura vel cum exitio properant.” Tac. 


A. iii. Brutidius was poſſeſſed of good oualities 
ſuthcien! 


ſafficie 
ties, h1 
uſual t. 
then hie 
men ha: 
hazard, 
Patience 


|. 
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377. Some good qualities, when 


natural, degenerate into faults; othets 


| when acquired, prove imperfect, For 


example Nature muſt give us bene- 
volence and valour; Reaſon muſt teach 


| us to be frugal of our fortune and our 


conhdence. 


378. Good qualities, like great abi- 
lities, are incomprehentible and incon- 
celvaple to ſuch as are deprived of them. 


379. To live without envy is an in- 
dication of great qualities. 


380. Bad qualities ſometimes con- 
ſtitute great talents, 


QUARRELS. 


381. Quarrels would never he laſt- 
iog were the fault only on one fide, 


RAILLERY, 


ſufficient to have raiſed him to the higheſt digni- 
ties, had he not, through precipitation, quitted the 
uſual track; labouring to ouilrip firſt his equals, 
then is ſuperiors z a rock on which many worth 

men have tplit, while they ſtrove, at the — 
hazard, to obtain prematurely what, with a little 
patience, they would have bad with perfect ſafety, 


* 
3 
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RAILLERY. 


382. Raillery is more inſupportable 
than reproach ; yet we have a right to in 
reſent injuries, but are rediculous in ¶ cor 


being angry at a jeſt, ſho 
REASON. ng 
pre; 
383. We want ſtrength to act u) Wit is 
to our reaſon. min 
f a our 
84. A man is not deemed rational 
merely becauſe chance may throw rea- 3 
ſon in his way; he alone is rational ¶ may 
who knows, diſtinguithes, taſtes, our | 
tion. 
RECONCILIATION. 
385. Reconciliation with enemies 
proceeds from the deſire of bettering 
our condition; from being haraſſed by 
the fatigue of war; or from the ap- 
prehenſion of ſome untoward event. mY 
| ay, 
REPENTANCE. 0 060 
: Ai” 
386. Repentance is not ſo much 2 Heeg 
remorſe for what we have done, as the Jy 0 
c 
apprehenſion of conſequences. — 


REPUTATION W Recei 


REPUTATION, 

387. We except againſt a judge, 
in affairs of ſmall moment, but are 
content that our reputation and glory 
ſhould be dependent on the decifion of 
men who oppoſe us, through jealouſy, 
prejudice, or want of diſcerament : yet 
it is merely to engage theſe to deter- 
mine inour favour that weoften hazard 
our eaſe and our lives. 


338. Whatever be the ignominy we 
may have incurred, it is generally in 
our power to re-eſtabliſh our reputa- 
tion.“ 


RIDICULE. 


* Particularly by a generous death: as Tacitus 
lays of Sempronius: 4 Conſtantia mortis haud in- 
** dignus Sempronii nomine, vita degeneraverat. 
A.i. Though he had degenerated from his great 
anceſtors by a diſorderly life, he rendered himſelf 
worthy of them by his conſtancy in death. 

* Deſcendam magnorum haud unquam indignug 
** ayorum.” irg. 
Receive a ſoul unſulled yet with ſhame, 
Which not belies my great forefather's name. 


90 MAxIIIS. 


RIDICULE. 


389. Ridicule ſeems to diſhonour 
even more than doth diſhonour itſelf,t 


SATISFACTION. 


390. A man who finds no ſatisfac- 
tion in himſelf, ſeeks for it in vain elſe. 35 
where. | r 


SECRET. 


891. How can we expect that a 
friend-ſhould keep our fecret, whilſt we 
are convincing him that it is more than 
we can do ou ſelves. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


392. It is eaſier to govern than tv 
avoid being governed. 
SELF-LOVE, 


® «« Nidjcute excites contempt and laughtr, 
& but can never be a detector of falſhood or a tef 
of truth.” Brown againft. Shaftſb. 


1 Agricola govern:d his family; which many 
find to be a harder taſk than to govern a provi 
Domum ſuam coarcuit, quod ple r que haud mine 
uduum eſt quam provinciam regere. Jac 
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. Self-love is artful heyond the 


bolt * of men. 


394. Education inſtills into young 
zople a ſecond ſelf-love. 


395- Of all flatterers elf love 18 
he 8 gateſt. 


390. The firſt impulſe of joy we 
eel from the good-forcunę of a friend, 
drocceds neither from good- dature, nor 
riendihip ; it is the effect of ſoif-love, 
hien flatters us with the hopè of being 
appy in Our turn, or of being bene— 
ted from the proſperity ot our friend. 


397. Self-love, juſt as it happens to 
well or ill conducted, couſtitutes 
irtue OT vice. 


398, Human prudence, rightly un- 
-{tood, is circumſpect enlightened 
f- love. 


399. We are ſo prepoſſeſſed in our 
vn favour, as often to miſtake for 
virtues 
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virtues certain vices that bear ſome 
reſemblance to them, and which ſelf- 
love artfully diſguiſes. | 


400. Notwithſtanding all the dif. 
coveries that have been made in the 
regions of ſc]f-love, {till there remains 
much terra mcognita, 


401. Self-love magnifies, or dimi- 
niſhes, the good qualities of a friend, 
in proportion to the ſatisfaction we 
take in them; and we judge of his 
merit by the terms he Keeps with us, 


402. Nothing is ſo capable of di- 
miniſhing ſelt- love, as the oblervation, 
that we diſapprove at one time What 
we approve at another. 


403. Self never reigns fo abſolutely 
as in the paſſion of love: we are ever 
ready to ſacrifice the peace of thoſe we 
ads ei 


— 


Þ+ e Species virtutibus ſimiles.” Tac. A. xx. 
ſeeming virtues. 

&« Ipla vitia pro virutibus interpretamur.“ 
Tac. A. i. We miſtake vices for victuss. 
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adore, rather than diſturb the leaſt par- 
ticle of our own. 


404. Self, in ſome people, is fo pre- 
dominant, that, when in love, they are 
more taken up with the paſſion, than 
the object of it. 


405. Self-love is the love of ſelf, 
and of every thing for its ſake. When 
fortune gives the means, Self-love ido- 
lizes ſelf, and tyranniz :s over others. 
It never reſts nor fixes any where 
from — It it ſettle on external 


K 2 things, 


+ Self- love is the ſpring of all animal Mon. 
Nature has implanted it in animals with a two- fold 
view ; the good of the individual, and that of the 
ſpecies: and op-rites on them by a two-fold im- 
_ an inſupporteble uncAfinefs attendant on its 
lupprefſion, and a plcaturable ſentation annexed to 
Its grviificat on. In brutes, this motive to action, 
being under the ſole direti n of inſtinct, is in 
3 uniform and evident, In man, inſtinct 
15 been ſuperadJ-d to reat-n, and felf-love be- 
comes complex and myiterious. It is plain, from 
f:t, that all an mals are in ſome d gree ſocial ; 
ſome of them, it we may fo fpeak, living under 

2 , 7. 5 
mon uchical, ſome olig irchical, others democratical, 
and the reſt patriar.hal government. The ſtifling 
or 
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things, it is only to extract, as the bee 
doth from flowers, whatever may be 
ſerviccable. Nothing ſo impetuous 2 
its deſires; nothing ſo ſecret as its de- 
ſigns; nothing ſo artfu] as its conduct 
Its ſubtileneſs is inexpreſſible: its me- 
tamorp noſes ſurpaſs thoſe of Ovid, and 
its refinements thoſe of chemiſtry, We 
can neither fathom the depth, nor pene- 
trate the obſcurity of its abyſs. There, 
coucealcd from the molt piercing eye, 

it 


or exerting the principle that thus unites them, 
has alw1,s its co comita t pain or pi-aſure. Al 
inſtinct, where the is {le governets, impals them 
3nvariavly and uncrr.ngly to .- atu e' end and their 
own good; which are always united, though at 
alw iy, ab{>iutely th: ume. For xuaple, . 
mel eat co po {. cheir hunger, or pl-ale cher 
palate ; th y have no more view to ſuſtenan c. hun 
e dex e, a NET ANETCE urte, have to propag tion. 
Men, to, 10 tar es tney act under inſtinct, ac 
unerri giy; when that lass chem, they have te- 
courly; to aon; which not benz at ell times, 
nor in all pert us, e£quilly right ad eren, does 
not alwi, pr mpt to what is qu truc and juſt, 
Society is unuoubtedly the intere « of all mankind, 
and though a ! unjiveri +! government has never yet 
been, nor moit probably ever will be formed, hh 
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it makes numberleſs turnings and wind- 
ings. There—it is often inviſible even 
to itſelf, There—it conceives, breeds, 
and cheriſhes, without being ſenſible of 
it, an infinity of different inclinations ; j 
ſome ſo monſtrous, that it either knows 
them not when brought forth, or can- 
not prevail on itſelf to own them. 
From the groſs darkneſs that envelope 
tit, ſprings the ridiculous notion enter- 
WF tained of itſelf Thence its errors, 
K 3 ignorance, 


the wants of every man make him confed-rate with, 
and join nimſalt to, ſome p. uticul w public. Now, 
as in order to the eſta bliſhment of a ſtate it is in- 
dilpenſably nec: (ary to ſuperſed:: forme private 
rights, which are indeed comp nlated refle tively, 
though in a leis obvious my ner, this lerms to 
produce caſes, wh rein the good ot the govern - 
ment and that of the ſubj ct cl:th. And certainly 
there are occafionolly inftances — "re the nece ſſi ius 
of the commonwealth bear ſo hard on particular 
members as would g ive them a did att to ſociety, 
an t the uniting pr nc ple, the love of che ſpecies, 

| the aff.tion fer che communit; of which they are 
* t, lighten the oppreſſion, ſooch the grievance, 
+ by b=nevolent reflection, even render it pla- 
ck To actions deduced from this ſources, 
he lels-love of che reit of the community (Which 
recps 
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ignorance, and ſilly miſtakes. Thence 
feulitions are imagined dead, which 
yet ate bus aſleep. Ir ſits down quictly 
when ou taking breath for a new 
chucc: and thinks all appetite loſt be- 
cauſe for the preſent rather ſated. But 
the thick miſt which hides it from it- 
ſelf, hiuders it not from ſeeing perfect) 
woatever is without; thus icſembling 
the eye, that ſces all things except 
itſelf, In great concerns and impor. 

. tant 


yeaps the benefit of theſe ſeeming ſelf ſacrifices) 
aſcribes extraordin.ry merit, annexes att digt 
glory, and cul: thhm virtuous; which vir u, 
re} 1tvelv t. the kind, though it be highly merto— 
rious, |» yet not diſt :ierefted, becauſe repaid by th: 
reflex pleaſure of the actor: and may alſo be caried 
fo fir us to becom irrational and vicious; tit 
4c to be vrtu us,” ys Lord Shatiſbury, * is '9 
4c have nc's aff tions right in re ſpect of nes 10 
« as well as or ſocicty So that virtue is fourd t 
be, not v —— d benevolence towards the 
ip*ci s, bu“ of that ſort which is its un reward; 
not a vvundlets enthuſiaim tor the pul lc, but the 
fo ja] affect: on conduct d by reaſon. It is 2 1+ 
tional runantiys cr, accyding to our auth 
doc, eguitcd jeif-love And thus, 
„Arve {<1t-Jove and focal arc the ſame.” F 

ore 
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tant affairs, where the violence of de- 
fir: ſummoneth the wiole attention, it 
ſecs, perceives, underſtands, invents, 
penetrates, and divincs. all things, 
One would be tempted to ſuſpect that 
each pathon had its reſpective magic. 
No cement ſo cloſ- and ſtrong as its 
attachments; which in vain it attempts 
to break or diflolve even upon im- 
pending miſery. Yet ſomcumes, what 
could not, tor years, be accompliſhed 
with the crueleſt efforts, are affected 
without trouble. Whence we con- 
clude, that by itſelf are its deſires in- 
flamed, rather than by the beauty and 
merit of the objects; that its own taſte 
heightens and embelliſhes them; that 
itſelf is the game it perſues: and its 
own inclination followed, rather than 
the things which ſeem to be the objects 
of inclination. Compoſed of contrarie- 
ties, it is imperious and obcdient, fin- 
cere and hypocritical, mercifuland cruel, 
timid and bold. Its inclinations, ac- 
cording to different tempers, devote it 
ſume- 
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ſometimes to glory, ſometimes to wealth, 
ſometimes to pleaſure. Theſe change 
as age and experience alter. Whether 
it- has really many inclinations, or one 
only, is matter of indifference; be— 
cauſe it can ſplit itſelf into many, or 
collect itſelf into one, juſt as is conve- 
nient or agreeable. Inconſtant and 
numberleſs are the changes, belides 
thoſe that happen from external cauſes, 
Inconſtant through levity, through 
love through novelty, through ſocicty, 
through diſguſt, through inconſtancy 
itſelf. Capricious, and labouring 
with-cagerneſs and incredible pains, to 
obtain what is no ways advantageous, 
nay even hurtful ; yet purſued merely 
as a preſent affection.—W himiica), 
and often exerting intenſe application, 
in employments the moſt trifling; de- 
lighting in the moſt inſipid, and pre- 
ſerving all its haughtineſs in. the moſt 
contemptible. Attendant on all ages 
and conditions; living every where 
on every thing; on W 
g elther 
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either in enjoyment, or want; joining 
thoſe who are at variance with it; en- 
tering into their ſchemes; and, won- 


derful! hated itſelf, conſpiring its own 


deſtruction, labouring to be undone, 
deſi ing meanly to exiſt, and, that 
rantzd, conſents to be its own enemy. 
Ve are not therefore to be ſurpriſed, 
if ſometimes cloſing with the molt rigid 


aultzricy, it enters b »Idiy into a com- 


bination againſt itſelf; becauſe what is 
loft in one reſpect, is regained in ano» 
ther. We think it relinquiſhes plea- 
ſures, when it only ſuſpends, or changes 
them; and even when diſcomfited, and 
we ſeem to be rid of it, we find it 
triumphant in its own defeat. — Such 
is ſelf-love! and man's life a ſtrong, a 
continual agitation ! The fea is its re- 
preſentative— in the flux and reflux of 
whoſe waves ſelf-love may behold a 
lively repreſentation of the turbulent 
ſucceſſion of the thoughts, and the 
eternal commotious of the mind. 
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SENSATIONS, 


406. It is leſs difficult to feign ſen- 
ſations which we have not, than to 
conceal thoſe which we have. 


SIMPLICITY. 


407. Aﬀected ſimplicity is refined 
impoſture.* 


SINCERITY. 


408. Sincerity is that openneſs of 
heart which is rarely to be found. I. 
is commonly perſonated by a refine 
di ſſimulation, the end of which is ts 


_ procure confidence. 


SLANDER. 


409. We commonly ſlander more 


through vanity than malice. 


SOBRIETY, 


ec Domitianus ſimplicitatis ac modoſtiæ imn- 
& pine ſtudium literarum & amorem carmmun 
& ſi mulabat; quo v: laret animum, & fratris ami. 


4 lationi ſubducyretur.”” Tac A. iv. Domitiz, 
under the maſk of ſimplicity and modeſty, at- 
fected the love of letters and poetry, the better 
to conceal his deſigas, and avoid his brother's 
J<alouly, 
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SOBRIETT. 


410. Sobricty is either the love of 
health, or the incapacity for debauch, 


THE SOUL, 


411. The health of the ſoul is as 
precarious as that of the body. When 
we ſeem moſt ſecure from the paſſions, 
we are no leſs in danger of their infec- 
tion than we are of falling ill, when 
we appear to be in good health, 


412. The diſtempers of the ſoul, as 
well as thoſe of the body; are liable to 
relapſes : thus we miſtake for a cure 
what is no more than an intermiſſion, 


or a change of diſcaſe. 


413. The flaws of the ſoul reſemble 
the wounds of the body: the ſcar 
always 


| * Dilate voluptates, d'ſimulata luxuria, 
« falſæ virtutes, & vitia regvitura.” Tac. . i. 
Sulpendid pleaſures, and diſguited pe ſſions, ere 
talie virtues, or vices that will certait,ly return. 
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always appears, and there is a danger © 420. 
of its breaking out again. ef judg 
TALKATIVENESS, 

414. We ſpeak little when vanity 


421. 
ou 


prompteth us not. 422. 
415. The exceſſive pleaſure we feel Herit. 
in talking of ourſelves, ſnould make us 423. 
apprehenſive that we afford little to ye coz 
our auditors. nat of 


416. It is acknowledged that we 


ſhould not talk of our wives; but we 
ſzem not to know that we ſhould talk 424. 


{ill leſs of ourſelves. aſe the 
a port the 

417. We chuſe rather to talk ill of 
ourſclves than not to talk at all. 

418. Never is it more difficult to 425. 
ſpeak well than when we are aſhamed [than its 
of our ſilence. al, 

TASTE, 426. 


3 p ment t 
419. It is as common for men to truth, t 


change their taſte, as it is uncommon Ne fort 
for them to change their inclination. 
420. A good 
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420. A good taſte is more the effect 
ff judgment than of underſtanding. 


421. We give up our intereſt ſooner 
our taſte 


422. Our taſte declines with our 
0 erit. 


423. Self- love bears leſs patiently 
he condemnation of our taſte than 
nat of our opinion. 


TITLES. 


424. Titles, inſtead of exalting, de- 
baſe thoſe who know not how to ſup- 
port them. 


TRUTH. 


425. Truth itſelf is leſs beneficial 


han its mere appearances are prejudi- 
al, 


426. E ven our enemies, in the judge- 
ment they form of us, come nearer to 
truth, than we do, in the judgement 
we form of ourſelves, 


L VALOUR, 
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VALOURs 
427. The love of glory, the fear of 


ſhame, the defi--n of making a fortune, 
the deſire of rendering life eaſy and 
agreeable, and tlie humour of humb- 
ling other people, are often the cauſes 
of that valour io cclebrated by mankind, 


428. Valour in private ſoldiers is 
a hazardous trade, taken up in order 
to get a livelihood. 


429. Pefect valour, and perfect cow- 
ardice, are extremes, which, in the 
fame men, are ſeldom experienced. 
The intermediate ſpace is prodigious, 
and contains all the different ſpecies of 
courage, which are as various as our 
faces and humours. There are thoſe, 
who at the beginning of an action ex- 
poſe themſelves boldly; but flacken 
and are ditheartencd on its duration. 
There are others who juſt aim at pre- 
| ſerving their honour. Some are at all 
times equally exempt from fear. 
Some fall occaſionally into a general 
panic. 
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panic. Some advance to the charge 
becauſe they dare not continue in 
their poſt. There are men who are 
inſpired by ſmall dangers, and by 


mem hardened for greater. Some, 


brave at the ſword, are fearful of a 
muſkec; others, d: 7.7 the muſket, 
dread the ſword. {lhe various kinds 
of valour agrie in this, chat might, aug- 
menting fear, conceals good or bad 
actions, and aFo:us the opportunity of 
ſparing one's li. 1 hereis yet a more 
general diſcretion: we find that thoſe 
who do moſt, would do more ſtill, were 
they ſure of getting off ſafe, It is very 
plain, therefore, that the fear of death 
ſtrices a damp to courage. 


430. Perfect valour conſiſts in do- 
ing without witneſs, all that we ſhould 


de capable of doing before the whole 
vorld. 5 


„ 431. In 


Valour is the contempt of death and pain. 
* Pleraque cœpta initiis valida, ſpatio langueſcunt.” 
1 A. ii. Molt catepriſes that are briſk at 
: firity 
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43. In war, moſt men expoſe them- 
ſelves ſufficizntly to fave their honour, 
but few ſo much as is neceſſary to ſuc- 
cecd even in the deſign for which they 
thus expoſe themſelves. 


432. No man can anſwer for his 
courage who has never been in danger. 


433. A wiſe man had rather avoid 
an engagement than embrace a con- 


queſt, 
VANITY. 


434. It is our own vanity that makes 
the vanity of others intolerable.y 


435. Though vanity overturns not 
the virtues, it certainly makes them 


totter. 
436. The 


firſt, languiſh towards the concluſion. 44 Obſcu- 
rum noctis obtentus fugientibus.” Tac. H. i. 
The darkneſs of the night is a protection to run- 
aways. © Major vitæ quam gloriz cupjido.“ 
Tac. A. iv. We love lite more than glory. 

e Adeo familiare eſt hominibus, omnia fib 
4 ignoſcere, nihil aliis remitteret.“ Paterc. I. U. 


We overlook all faults in ourſelyes, but none u 
others. 
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430. The moſt violent paſſions have 
their intermiſſions: but vanity gives 
us no reſpite. 


437. The pangs of ſhame and jea- 
louſy are ſharp indeed, for vanity af- 
fords no aſſiſtance in ſupporting them. 


438. Vanity, more than reaſon, in- 
duces us to act againſt inclination. 


VICF, 


439. When our vices leave us, we 
fatter ourſelves that we have left them. + 


440. Vices enter into the compo- 
ſition of virtues, as poiſon into that of 
medicines. Prudence mixes and tem- 
pers, and uſes the compound againſt 
the ills of life, with ſucceſs. 

441. We are not often poſſeſſed 
wholly by a ſingle vice: the reaſon is, 
re are diſtracted by ſeveral. 

L 3 VIOLENCE. 
+ The vices wait for us through lite, like hoſts 
Win whom we are obl.ged ſucceiſively to take up 
vir Baging. It is uncertain, were we twice to 


ie the lame journey, whether experience itſelf 
Would teach us to avo.d them. 


. — 
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VIOLENCE. 


442. Violence inflicted by others 
is often leſs painful than that which we 
inflict on ourſelves. 


442. The violence we do to our- 
ſelves in order to prevent love, is often 
more rigorous than the cruelty of a 
miſtreſs. 


VIRTUE. 


444. Our virtues are commonly 
vices diſguiſed, 


445. We miſtake for virtue what 
is often no more than that concurrence 
of actions and intereſts, which fortune, 
or induſtry, diſpoſes to advantage. It 
is not always from the principle of va- 
lour, andchaſtity, that men are valiant, 
or that women are chaſte. 


445. Proſperity is a ſtronger trial of 
virtue than adverſity. 


447. The virtues are loſt in ſelf- 
intereſt, as rivers are loſt in the ſea. 


To 


ED we 
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448. To the honour of virtue it 
muſt be acknowledged, that our greateſt 
misfortunes are the effects of our 
vices. 


449. We deſpiſe not all thoſe who 
have vices yet do we deſpiſe all thoſe 
who have no virtues. 


450. Virtue would not go far, were 
vanity not to bear her company.“ 


451. Nature ſeems to have preſcribed 
to every man at his birth, the bounds 
both of his virtues and vices. 


452. Bad as men are, they dare not 
appear to be open enemies to virtue: 
when therefore virtue is perſecured, it 
is repreſented as counterfeit, or ſome 
crime is laid to its charge. 


UNDERSTANDING, 


453. Strength and weakneſs of mind 
are improper terms; they are in reality 
the 


d Tolle ambitionem & faſtugſos ſp:ritus, 
© nullos hebebis nec Platones, nec Catones, nec 
© Scevolis, nec Scipioncs, nec Fabricios.“ Take 
away ambition and vanity, and where w.ll be your 
deroes or mags Sencca. 


— 
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the good or ill diſpoſition of the organs 
of the body. | 

454. It is a common error to be 
never ſatisfied with our fortune, nor 
diffiuished with our underſtanding. 

455. Politeneſs of mind conſiſts in a 
courteous and delicate conception. 


456. It often happens, that things 
preſent themſelves to the mind more 
finithed, than we, with much labour, 
can make them. 

457. The defects of the mind, like 
thoſe of the face, grow worſe as we 

row old. 

458. The underſtanding is better 
employed in bearing actual misſortunc, 
than in penetrating into that which 
poſſibly may beta] us. 


459. It is not fo much through a 
fertility of invention that we occalion- 
ally find cxpedients, as through a po- 
verty of judgement, which AE: us 
liſten to every thing that imagination 


preſents, and binders us fromdiicerning 
what is beſt. 


460. A man 
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460. A man of ſenſe finds leſs diffi- 


eulty in ſubmitting to one whois wrong- 
headed, than in attempting to ſet him 
right. 


461. Labours of the body free us 
from pains of the mind. This it is that 
conſtitutes the happineſs of the poor.“ 


462. The mind between idleneſs a 
and conſtancy, fixes on what is eaſy 
and agreeable. This habit ſets bounds 
to our inquiries. No man was ever 
at the trouble to ſtretch his genius as 
far it would go. 
463. Small | 


de it is certain that as in the body, when no 

% labour or natural ex-rciſe is uſed, the ſpirits, 
« which want their duc employment, turn againſt 
& the conſtitution, and find work for themſ-lves 
ein a deiruttive wiy; ſo in a ſoul, or mind, 
* unexerciſed, and which languiſh's for want of 
« action and employment, the thoughts and affec- 
dc tions, being obſtructed in their due courſe, and 
« deprived of t'vir natwal energy, raiſe diſquiety 
& and foment a rancorous eagerneſs and torment- 
6& ing irritation, The temper from hence becomes | 
more impotent in paſſion, more incapable of real | 
& moderation, and, like prepared fuel, readily 
& takes fire by the leaſt ſpark.” 

Ld. Shaftſbury. v. 2. 
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463. Small geniuſes are hurt by 
ſmall events: great geniuſes look 


through and deſpiſe thein. 
UNTRUTH. 


464. An averſion tountruth, is often 
an im perceptible ambition to give 
weight to our own affirmations. 


WEAKNESS. 


465. Weakneſs is the only fault that 


is incorrigible. f 


466. To virtue weakneſs is more 


oppoſite than 1s vice itſelf. 


467. Men are treacherous oftner 
through wWeaknôſs than deſign. 


468. Weak 


＋ lt is, however, the fiult of Nature, for which 
a man is jud as, blamable us a veſicl 1s tor being 
fault), i. e. defect: ve, 

Loid Cheſterfield ſrys, that men are more unwile 
ling to have thuir weakneſſes and imperfections 
known than ther crimes: and that it vou hint to a 
minthat you think him ignorant, filly, or even ill. 
bred or awkw..rd, he will hate you more and longer 
than if you tell him plainly you think him a rogue. 
Let. 129. 


lite a 
undo! 
why 
(cls. 


—2 
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468. Weak people are incapable of 
ſincerity. 

469. More menare guilty of treaſon 
through weakneſs than ſtudied deſign, 


470. If there be a man whoſe weak 
ſide has never been diſcovercd, it is be- 
cauſe we have never accurately ſearch- 


ed for it. 


471. Silence is the happieſt courſe 
for a man whois diffident of himſelf. 


WEARINESS 


472. We boaſt that we are_ never 
ou: of ſpirits; yet are we too much 
conceited to own ourlſelyes ever to be 
bad company. 

473. We 


+ Lord Cheflerfield ſeems to have had this 
Maxim full in view wien he wrote his th Let- 
ter fie tells us, that vy bad has 2 prevailing 
wealcneſs.; that Cardinal & chelicu, the ableſt of 
dditeſmen, hid the idle vanity to be thought the 
bed po:t too; that Sir Ruburt Walpole's pre- 
Vailing wiacget, was to be thought to have a po- 
lite and happy curn to gall atry, of which he had 
undoubtedl, fes than any man living; and thoſe 
who had any peietration - epplict toi with ſuc 
cls, 
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473. We eaſily forgive thoſe who 
weary us; but we never forgive thoſe 
who are wearicd by us. 


474. Wearealmolt always wearied 
with che company of thoſe very perſons 
with whom we ought never to be ſo. 


WISDOM, 


475. Our chief wiſdom conſiſts in 
being ſenſible of out foibles.* 


476. Our wiſdom (as much as our 
wealth) is at the mercy of fortune.F 


477. To be wiſe for others is eaſier 
than to be wiſe for ourſelves. + 


478. Some 


0 cc Sapientia prima {eſt) 
4c Stultitia Ccaruifle '*——— — orat. 
Ev'n in our flights from vice fome virtue lies, 
And tree trom tolly, we to witdom rife. 


„ Res adverſe confil um adimunt ” Tac. 
A. xt. Adeverſity d: pri-cs men ot their reaton. 
1 * ita gvelo (dit voſtram fidem !) 
« Itane comparatat sit hominum naturam om- 
% num, 
« Al na ui melius videant & dijudicent 


n 60 Quam 
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478. Some perſons of weak under- 
ſtanding, are ſenſible enough of their 
weakneſs to make a wile ule of it. 


479. Wiſdom is to the mind what 
health is to the body. 


. 


480. In converſation confidence has 
a greater ſhare than wit. 


481. No fools are ſo troubleſome 
as thoſe who have ſome wit. 


482. "Thoſe who have but one ſort 
of wit are ſure not to plcale long. 


M 483. Wit 


“% Quam ſur! An eo fit, qui i in re noſtra aut 
% gaudio 
“ Sumus prepediti nimia, aut egritudine : 
Gods! that the nature of mankind is ſuch, 
To ſee and judge of the affairs ot 9thers 
Much better than their on! Is't therefore fo, 
Becauſe that in our own concerns, we fecl 
The influence of joy and grief too neatly ? 


* 


Ter. 


$ ++++& Mens ſana in corpore ſano.“ Tur, 


Forgive the Gods the reſt, and ſt ind co rfn'd 
To health ot body and content of mid. 
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483. Wit ſometimes tempts us to 
play the fool with great courage. & 


484. It is the characteriſtic of great 
wits to ſay much in few words; ſmall 
wits ſeem to have the gift of ſpeaking 
much and ſaying nothing. 


485. Thoſe are miſtaken who ima- 
gine wit and judgement to be diſtinct 
matters. Judgement is only the pertec- 
tion of wit; which penetrates into the 
receſtes of things, oblerves all that 
merits obſervation, and perceives what 
ſcems imperceptible. We muit there- 
fore agree, that it is extenſive wit 

which 


d It is by vivacity and wit that a man ſhines in 
compiny z but trite jokes and loud laughter roduce 
him to a buff on. Le. Chelterficld' „Leiter 134. 


3» 


mais rien. Boilea „ RO» It People who 
tal much (: y not! hing; Ur, as Terence exprelics 
it: 
« Noe iſta Nercke magno jam conatu magnas 
% nupas d Kerit.“ Heautontig., 
« IT 11 tale mi chty pal 11S 
6 Iv be dehrers <d ot ſoraz mlgnty wn.” 
Colman. 


T (Ce ux} © qu! parlent beaucoup, ne dricnt 
Cc 1 
- 
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which produces all the effects attributed 
to judgement. 


489. A man of wit would be often 
at a loſs, where it not for the company 
of fools. 


WOMEN, 


487. Women effect coyneſs, as an 
addition to beauty, 


488. Women often fancy themſelves 
to be in love when they are not. The 
amuſement of an intrigue, the emotion 
of mind produced by gallantry, their 
natural paſſion to being beloved, and 
an unwillingneſs to give a denial ; 
from all theſe they imagine themſelves 
in love, when in fact they are only 
coquetting. 


M2 489. Women 


C This is a more rational account of wit and 
Judgment than that of thoſe antithe i; phil»ſophers 
who mike diametrical oppoſt -» 41 vo mental ope- 
ration, which, if n't ſtrictly the tame, arc at leaſt 
in{cparably united; for nothing can be witty that 
is nut zudicious. 
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439. Women are completely cruel 


only to thoſe they hate, be 

490. The wit of moſt women ſerves = 
rather to fortify her folly than her 

491. Thereare thoſe who, like new th 
ſongs, are favourites only for a time. 

8⁵⁵ M 

432. The virtue of women is often tl: 
no more than the love of reputation and it 

403. There are few virtuous wo— Cl 


men who are not weary of their pro- 
feſſion. 


494. Virtuous women are like con- 
cealed treaſures, they are {:cure becauſe 


nobody ſeeks after them. 7 
£6 
495. A woman keeps her firſt lover 40 
long, if ſhe happens not to take a ſ:cond, 5 
496. To 6 

ce Women have an entertiining tattle, and 
de ſomet mes witz but for ſolid real ning ang c 
% good ſenſe, | never knew on2 in my life that e 
« had it, or who reaſoned and acted conſequen= c 


& tally fur tour-and twenty hours together.“ 
Ld. Cheſterfield's Let. 12+ 
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496. To women, youth without 
beauty, is of as little conſequence 
as beauty without youth. 


497. The common foible of woman 
who once was handſome, is to forget 
that ſhe is now no longer ſo.* 


408. Moſt women yield more 
through weakneſs than paſſion; whence 
it happens that an enterpriſing rather 
than an amiable man commonly ſuc- 


ceeds belt with them. 
M 3 499. Of 


®* « Every woman who is not abſ lutcly ugly, 
« thinks herlelt heindiome. Th ſutpicion of 
ige no woman, let her be ever fo eld, ever 
« forgives. No flattery is either too high or 
« too low for em. hey will gre-Jily twall.w 

the higheſt, and grat-tu-ly accept of the I1:welt ; 
« and you miy 1at.ly flaiter any woman, trom 
her unJer.tanding, down tothe exquiſite tatte of 
% her tan. 


LJ. Chcſterficla's Let. 129. 181. 


c Whenever the flightet wiſhes ariſe, the 

& re will Hon follow.“ Again, „ It you are 
et not liſtened to tho ficit time, try a ſecond, a 
« mud, and a fourth. If the place is woc al- 
x « ready 
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499. Ofall the violent paſſions that 
which leaſt becomes a woman is love. 


506. In their firſt defires women 
love the love, afterwards the paſſion, 


501. That woman is much to be 
pitied who at once poſſeſſes both love 
and virtue. 


YOUTH. 


502. Youth changes its inclinations 
through heat of blood; old-age per- 
ſeveres in it through habit. 


503. Youth is continual intoxica- 
tion. It is the fever of reaſon. 


504. Young 


ready taken, depend upon it, it may be con- 
4c quered“ Lett. 218. 224. 

It is difficult to ſtay whether our author or 
Lord Cheſterſield has been hardeſt upon the ſex. 
His Lordſhip however (among other douceurs) 
acknowledges, that“ Women are the only re- 
„ fingers of the merit of men; that it is true 
& they cannot add weight, but they poliſh and 
« give a luſtre; that they abſclutely ſtamp 
de every man's character in the bcau monde, and 
& make it either current, or cry it down, and 
6 ſtop it in payment,” Lett. 129. 218 
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504. Young people, at the entrance 
upon the world, ſhould be either baſh- 
ful or giddy ; a compoſ-d ſelt- ſuffici- 
ency generally turns to 1@pCt ence, 

505. Timidity is a fault which is 
dangerous to reprchend in thol: we 
would reform.“ 


® Becauſ2 temerity, its oppoſite, is a fault 
equally dang :rous, and it is dithcult to draw the 
line, 
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